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Boston & New York. 


The AIR LINE LIMITED EXPRESS 


TRAIN tjeaves Boston, Park Square Sta- 
tion 1.00 P. M. week-days only, running 
via Dedham the New England R. K. and 
Air Line Route, due New York 6.00 P. M 

Only five hours en route and but one stop 
between the two cities, at Middleton, Ct. 

Buffet Smoker, Parlor Car, Coach and 
Smoking Car Buffet Lunch served in 
Parlor Cars and Coaches. 


NORWICH LINE VESTIBULED 
STEAMBOAT EXPRESS TR AIN 


15 P. M., week-days only, 
splendid 
Y ork 


onnection 


leaves Boston 7 
connecting at New London with 
steamers of the line, due New 
o’clock following morning ( 
made for the West and South 


TICKET OFFICES IN BOSTON 


322 Washington St., 
Station, foot Summer St. 


W. Rk. BABCOCK, 


Gen'l Pass'’r Agent. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 

A. M. ACCOMMODATION for 
lroy and Albany. 


A. EXPRESS, PARLOR 


DAILY EXPRESS, with 


6.45 

9.00 CARS for Troy. 

Yg 0 A. M Sundays only for Troy 
° and Albany stopping at all sta 

tions. 

ll 30 A. M. ACCOMMODATION 

e for Troy and Albany and Sara 
toga. 

‘ Pp. M. 

3.00 Sleeping Cars to Chicago and 

St. Louis. “a 
P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 

7.00 to Chicago. 

FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING- 
TON, ST. ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
& 0 A.M. DAY EXPRESS to Bel 

lows Falls. 

ll 0 A. M. MONTREAL FLYER, 

. Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal. 

3 0 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 
e Rutland, Vt. 

7 0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
e Sleeping Car to Montreal. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 

cation, }] R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 

Nov. 12, 1895. Boston, Mass. 


Washington 
Excursions. 


ie 


THE ROYAL BLUE LINE 


Announces another series. of 


personally conducted, seven 
day tours to Washington, D. C., 
the first party leaving Boston 


Wednesday, Nov. 2oth. 


The rate of $23 covers every 


expense of the entire trip. 
An illustrated itinerary may be 
obtained by addressing 
A. J. SIMMONS, N.E. P. A., 
211 Washington Street, 
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ene eral service will 


be cele- 
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» was long a faith- 
he joined the Uni- 


first 
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ifford, the accom- 
l of the great Li- 
ngress at Washington, 
* recent unpleasant- 
vas involved, with 

a politician, the 

' call a ‘complete 
qu me ition As Mr. Spofford is 
' t polit n, but only aman who 
Ty ¥ books and in other 

inworldly knowl- 
be said that he is 
t simply that the seem- 
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resolved itself as 
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‘feasury Department—an Aud- 
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conclusions from the incompleteness 
of some of the Librarian’s accounts. 
In his official report, this Auditor 
now states that “the multitude of 
Mr. Spofford’s duties and an inad 
eduate clerical force are responsible 
for the trouble.” On the part of 
Uncle Sam, an acknowledge- 
ment as this is the same thing as an 


such 
abject apology from anyone else. 


W* 


more 


observe that the Boston 
papers copy from the Balti- 
papers the annoumcement, 
which we _ printed weeks ago, 
that a distinguished philanthropist 
f this city has, with great generosity, 
established a home invalids in 
North Carolina. It is interesting to 
observe that these same papers could 
not publish this statement regarding 
a philanthrophy which ‘begins and 


is carried on by Boston, so long as 


two 


for 


they hoped that there might be 
money in it if the distinguished 


founder of it were willing to adver- 
tise 
—LAVE life no longer exists on 


this continent, and the type of 
\frican produced by that life is pass- 
ing away under the influence of the 
responsibilities and the opportunities 
of freedom. A historical impor 
tance therefore attaches to faithful 
portraiture of the African slave type 
as it existed a generation ago, when 
Mrs. Stowe wrote Uncle ‘Tom’s 
Cabin. This is seen in halfa dozen 
paintings and sketches at 711 Boy)- 
ston street (corner of Exeter street), 
roofh 36, exhibited in connection 
with portraits of Garrison and Phil- 
lips. These sketches were made 
from life in Montgomery, Ala., about 
forty years ago and are very inter 
esting. 


HE Old South work this season 
includes a course of lectures 
by John Fiske, the first of which is 
given today, the others following on 
successive Saturday afternoons, six 
in number. The general subject of 
these lectures is Formative Influ- 
ences in the History of the Ameri- 
can Union, treating of statesmen 
and parties. It is a courseintended 
for teachers only, and tickets are 
free to any teacher making applica- 
tion to the Directors of the Old 
South Work, at the Old South Meet- 
ing House. ‘It is a privilege which 
undoubtedly will be availed of by 
our teachers, to the capacity of the 
Meeting House. Thus the great 
work which Mrs. Mary Hemenway 
instituted during her life is contin- 
ued by those who administer the 
benefactions established under her 
will. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
HIS institution, for it is one, has 
never been named until now. 
But it is quite time that its exist- 
ence were known, and that the 
details of its work should be readily 
accessible. 
Any intelligent man who visits 
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the city of Paris, goes over to the 
Island, or Latin Quarter, at once, 
and for five sous buys at some book- 
store the calendar for the month, 
of the lectures delivered by the first 
men in Europe, for the intelligent 
hearers of the world. ‘The calendar 
which he buys gives him the names 
of more than two hundred lecturers, 
many of them men of the first rank 
in the world. the 
place of each lecture, and thé hour. 
Chey are the lectures at the College 
and the 
College of Political Economy. 
Adorned with this calendar, the 
intelligent traveller is able, at any 
time when he hasa spare hour in 
Paris, to use it to the best purpose, 
if such be a wider acquaintance with 
the best thought of the world. He 
presents himself at any one of the 


It gives also 


of France, the Sorbonne, 


lecture-rooms, walks in and takes 
his seat. No one asks him for a 
ticket. No one is ever surprised at 


He is as welcome as 
at the freest church in 
Boston on Sunday morning or even- 


his presence. 
he would be 


ing. 

Something quite analogous to this 
generous welcome of strangers is 
possible in Boston, though it does 
not exist now. It is time it did 
exist, were it only for a fit hospital- 
ity to gentlemen and ladies who are 
transient visitors in Boston. When 
the details are fitly arranged, we 
shall have the University of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The University of Massachusetts 
consists of several bodies, now 
equippedforthehigher education. Of 
these the chief are: 

Boston College, 

The Society of Natural History, 

The Institute of Technology, 

soston University, 

Radcliffe College, and the other 
branches of 

The University at Cambridge, and 
the 

Lowell Institute. 


In these institutions there are, 
from day to day, more than two 
hundred teachers, many of them 


men of the very first distinction in 
the worlds of science, literature, and 
philosophy. 

Many of the classes are classes 
which can only be attended by 
regularly enrolled students to any 
advantage. But, on the other hand, 
many of them are lectures any one 
of which it is a pleasure to hear. 
They are, indeed, the statement, by 
accomplished experts, addressing 
people whom they respect, on the 
latest and best results of modern 
inquiry. If an individual asked 
permission to attend one of these 
lectures, as he passes through Bos- 
ton on his way from St. Petersburg 
to Seattle, he would be cordially 


made welcome. There are seats 
enough in almost every lecture- 
room. 


But the individual does not know 
that there is such a lecture. He 
has heard of Professor Sedgwick, he 
has heard of Professor Hyatt, but 


Subscription price, $2.50 Per Year 
Single Comes, 5 Cents 


not know at what moment 
they are addressing their classes. 
He from St. Petersburg to 
Seattle, therefore, and he recollects 
Boston as a city of a few bad 
where the streets are 
always torn up, and where they are 
pulling down the best of their 
memorials of the past. But he has 
not an opportunity to associate with 
the city the living work of living 
men whose reputation has 
round the world. 

All this we say, by way of preface, 
for the purpose of announcing that 
we are trying to present in THE 
COMMONWEALTH this winter such 
well-arranged calendarsofthe college 
lectures, of interest to the public, 
which may open the University of 
Massachusetts to the attendance of 
persons who would be glad of its 
privileges. There are five or ten 
thousand students in Boston, whose 
names are already enrolled on the 
lists of the institutions of learning 
here. It is not so much for them 
that we are providing ; we are pro- 
viding for the fifty thousand 
strangers of intelligence who will 
pass through Boston in the course 
of the next twelve months and _ will 
be glad to avail themselves of her 
resources, almost matchless, for 
instruction, which are now not so 
fully open as they might be. 


he does 
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statues, 


gone 


THE DURATION OF OFFICE. 
|" was observed, long since, that 

each of the Revolutionary Presi- 
dents—if they may so be called— 
each of the men who served the 
nation in the Revolution, was called 
to the Presidency at the same age. 
Washington, both Adamses, Jeffer- 
son, Madison and Monroe; each of 


these men was in his 58th year 
when elected to office. 
The last six Presidents, Grant, 


Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, 
and Harrison, were all younger than 
this when they were elected. Presi- 
dent Harrison was but fifty-five 
years, six months and a few days 
old on the day of his inauguration. 
He was older, when inaugufated, 
than was any other of the six at his 
inauguration. Grant was the 
youngest on his inauguration day, 
being but forty-six years old. The 
average age of the six, when inaugu- 
rated, was about fifty-two years. 
That is, on the average, the last six 
Presidents were at their inauguration 
nearly six years younger than the 
first six, and the oldest of our series 
was younger than the youngest of 
the Revolutionary series. 

This comparison is at least curi- 
ous; it is to a certain extent signifi- 
cant. It seems to show that, under 
the conditions of modern life, a 
public man in America gains the 
confidence of his countrymen earlier, 
even though the country by measure- 
ment is larger. It also suggests, 
from an independent point of view, 
the observation, which commands 
attention in many points of view, 
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that for our Presidency the people and that the same was true of the dom of election, so it has happened tion to what was Considers : 
now prefer men who have been reigns of Louis Philippe and the _ in those states where the chief mag- and parcel of the Slaneh ret ® pa 
trained in action, and so promise Brummagem Napoleon. They have _istrates had to beelected every year, federation. The Hs, 
well for Executive duty, to men who therefore fixed seven years as the’ that there have been long terms of rial Dynasty in Mex ‘Ibe 
are trained to Law, Diplomacy, or term for whicha president is elected. office. In old times in Massachu- though represented }, ...',' 
Literature. But by a very curious arrangement, setts, we had many suchlongterms; Prince, Ferdina; 

Of the first six presidents Wash- which seems on the whole to have Hancock was governor, in all, ten the house of Ha, 
ington was the only soldier, for worked very well, they do not give years; Caleb Strong was governor, there and 
Munroe’s fiascos in the army do _ a definite limit for the end of his in all, nine years; Lincoln eight power and party 
not make him an exception. But reign. It would seem here as if years. In recenttimesthe supposed gaged in running 
five of the last six served with dis- they had followed the example of the tradition has been introduced that furnishing the 
tinction in the Civil War and at- gritish Parliament. at the end of three years a governor ammunition and o;: 
tained the rank of General, and Mr. Forit isto be remembered that the must go out of office. This tradi- war; it was 
Cleveland, the sixth, won his reputa- House of Commons in England is tion was invented by people who’ France upon Ame; 
tion especially by his first rate the real executive. The queen or wanted to get in. In point of fact, General Grant 
ability in executive duties. king forthe time is a figure-head, there is no such feeling among the Empire in Mey 

In England, on the other hand, who ‘reigns but does not govern.’ people of the state, who would be _ of the rebellio: 
it would seem asif the tendency had The House of Commons governs. glad enough to retain a competent 
been to call to the first executive If the House of Commons changes’ chief magistrate for a much longer the other Union 
positions older men than filled these its mind as to foreign or domestic period. I have not at hand the disbanded and c: 
positions a century ago. Lord policy on any point of importance, statistics of other states, but I no- tion of thirty ¢} 
Palmerston died at the ageofeighty- the prime minister himself has to go tice that the average length of the black men, u 
one, Lord Russell at eighty-six, Lord out. Now no Parliament since the term of office of a governor of Massa was ordered 
Aberdeen left office at the age of first year of George I has been per-  chusetts in the first hundred years 
seventy, and Mr. Gladstone at that mitfed to serve more than seven after her constitution was adopted 
of eighty-three. years. It isa little curious that at was almost exactly five years and military district 

It will be observed also that the the time the Septennial Act, so three months. manded by G: 
longest of our presidential adminis- called, was passed, in the first year Looking round on life, and seeing New Orleans. 
trations are the eight-year adminis- of the reign of George I, it was an what is expected of men with enor- which 
trations of those presidents who assumption of power on the part of mousresponsibilities in the executive 
have been chosen twice. Of these Parliament, which repealed the Tri office of president, it would seem as 
there are seven, The shortest ennial Act, passed twenty-five years if the average of five years, W hich 
administration, if it may be called before, in the sixteenth year of seems to have been arrived at by the 
such, is that of William Henry Charles II. Buton the whole the’ experience of the United States, of 
Harrison, who died on the 4th of arrangement has worked well. There England, and of France, was based of the Empire it 
April, one month after his inaugura- have not been many occasions when on sound foundations. We cannot About a 
tion. Of the twenty-two persons a Parliament has lived through its alidoallthings. It is not given for ture of 
who have acted as president, having seven years. History has had little everybody to stand at the wheel, as__ ceived an appx 
been chosen either as president or occasion to condemn those Parlia Mr. Gladstone did or as Lord Pal- regiments with « 
as vice-president, the average length ments. merston did. Indeed, the head of a Genl. Sheridan 
of the administration is five years Under this system the length of cabinet in England has not, in all started to join my 
and fifteen days. Theshort admini- the duration of an English Parlia- regards, the terrible responsibilities of New Orlear 
strations of Generals Harrison, mentin the last century has been’ which devolve upona president of Mississi pi of 
Taylor and Garfield bring down _ four years, six months, and fifteen the United States. Hehasa harder New York. I: 
the average to make it as small days. task, perhaps, in keeping his team of New York, 
as this. Taking this precedent, as it would” horses each in its place, but the 
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There is here a very curious par seem, the makersof the French consti horses do the pulling and he does’ the Monroe d 


allel with the average length of the tution arranged that their executive not do it. pect of the | 
English administrations in the 0! president might serve seven rte Epwarp E. Hace. ing into 
same century—for itis of about a but they seem to have contemplated 


exict 

—_—— who discussed t!] 
century that we speak, in speaking his resignation at a period before MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO. eral government 

of the twenty-two presidencies. It those seven years were over, Ac- flattering promises 

is not possible to speak of the prime cordingly each president of the FROM THE PAPFRREAD BEFORETHE MASSA- which were held 
ministers of England a hundred French republic has resigned before CHUSETTS COMMANDERY OF THE class were going t 
years ago with definiteness. Inthe his term of office was complete ; SOTAL LEGION BY CAPT States army of observat 
books twenty four persons are spoken Grevy was re elected. He has either WILLIAM A. GILE. The latter were to et 
of as prime ministers, in the period chosen a moment for his resignation ¥ 1865, while the disbanding of the active 
between the formation of the Shel- which would be favorable to the par the army which comprised the Benito Juarez, head of 
burne Ministry in 1782 and the ticular interest which he represented state organization was going on and government in Mexic 
recent resignation of Lord Rosebery. in the government of France or, as_ nearly completed, the government From New Ork 
The time is just less than one hun- in the recent case of M. Perier, he found itself still possessed of a large 
dred and three years. This gives has been driven from his post by an army of well disciplined troops who _ federate gray was ¢ 

an average term of office of four opposition which hewasglad enough had been elevated from serfs to decks; and they 
years, three and a half months. But to put to the test by compelling citizens, from slaves to soldiers, and the Imperial army 

in a comparison of the systems of them to elect a successor. The aver- to whom no state extended the hand ian. The sympat! 
the two nations it is of more use to age length of the French adminis- of welcome. which the South r 
measure the length of the successive trations since 1871 has been four The soldiers of the North were’ French during the 
English Parliaments. For Parlia- years and ten months. received with honors and welcomed __ extent thus reciproca 
ment really dictates and indicates It is undoubtedly true that in the by all. The Confederate soldiers of Upon arriving in Tex 
the national policy of England. In_ formation of the State and Federal the South also received a cordial 1865, the troops 

the period from 1780 to the last’ constitutions, a hundred years ago, welcome; and though their return on the Texas coast 
summer there have been twenty there was a certain jealousy of long was not attended with triumph, the tothe mouth of 

nine Parliaments--which have had terms of office. The constitution of bravery, suffering, self-denial and and from there to 

an average duration of almost exactly Massachusetts, madein 1780, made fortitude with which they had main- McIntosh, 220 m! 


scenes 


of passengers joined 





four years. It is interesting to see, the election of governor annual, and_ tained their cause and vindicated Grande. ‘The old! 
thus, that the makers of our Con- jt has continued so to the present their flag had united them to those ican war, which had 
stitution gave to their Chief Magis- time. The tendency, as time has who at home sympathized and suf- mantled, were 
trate precisely the same term of gone on and new states have organ- fered withthem. Not so with the mounted, their guns p 
office which in the next century has ized themselves, has been to extend black man of the South, the colored the river and cove! 
proved to be the term of that body the term of office; and in many of soldier of the United States army; towns and cities 
which is the Executive of Great the states it is now four years, asin he had left his home and master and andthe old quarters 
Britain. the Empire State of New York, the joined the Union Army against under Scott and J 

It must be supposed that the period being apparently borrowed those with whom he had spent his pied. The troops 
bright men who made the present from the length of the presidency. whole life and from whom heenjoyed _ in all the accom) 
constitution of France had in view There has been a definite feeling all the home or happiness which his ular army discip! 
these facts, which were readily at that liberty has suffered nothing previous condition would permit The colored tr 
their hands, with regard to the ad- from the fact that a chief magistrate him to aspire to, or enjoy. But proud of their mi 
ministration of England and the was elected for four years; and they had gained for themselves and white troops, and 
administration of the United States. the people of theseparate stateshave their race the enfranchisment of jealous pride thei! 
Under the present constitution of been willing to take the same rule citizens, and the government which active service. 
France sevén years is the period of which had succeeded reasonably in her hour of peril recognized their they were very 
the presidency. Thatistosay, they well in the government of the whole worth and power as men had cut always seeing son 
thought that in seven years they nation. the cords which hitherto bound in each other's hard 
got the best out of a man. They Because a governor is elected for them to servitudeand mantled them tures. They were va! 
probably remembered that the best only one year, there is no reason with the rank of citizenship and pearance on parade 
was got out of Louis XVI in the first why his term of office should not _ soldiery. were especially p! 
seven years of his reign, certainly continue. And as Roman consuls The government having been manual of arms anc epreree 
the best out of the great Napoleon succeeded themselves frequently for freed from the deadly grapple with cise; thus they were cr met 
in the first seven years of his reign, six years, while there was still free- its domestic foe, turned its atten- school of the company, °”” 
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S sent 
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General in command, 
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Know ye: That the 
with absolute inde- 
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4 Ww t Prince. 
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Plainly embodied 


this de } 
decree—the Emperor of 









Francé and the Catholic Church. 
Maximilian had not then been af- 
flicted with the ambition to rule the 
Mexican people, but the Emperor of 
France soon inspired him to this de- 
cree, which was pretended to be the 
voice of a majority of the Mexican 
people, and which was transmitted 
to him on the 3rd of October, 1863, 
at the palace of Miramar, his Euro- 
pean residence. 

Maximilian, having accepted the 
throne, formed a treaty with Napo- 
leon concerning the disposition and 
payment of the French in 
Mexico and the adjustment of the 
claims of France against 
nounced his claim to the 
crown and, with the to-be 
Carlotta, embarked 


troops 


her, re 
Austrian 
Empress 
for their chosen 


empire. ‘They were received at 
Vera Cruz on the 28th day of May, 
1864, by the people of that town, 


which was already in the hands of 
the French ana native Imperialists 
Thence they commenced their royal 
march to the capital through the 
large towns ot Cordova, 


Orizaba and Guadaloupe, which were 


Pueblo, 


already in the hands of the native 
Imperialists and the French army, 
then consisting of 38, troops 
commanded by Marshal Bazaine. 
For a time the empire seemed a 


success ; it was supported by the 
towns and cities 
ally; its army was well 
and supplied. 
the Liberals 


themselves ; 


wealthier gener- 
equipped 

On the other hand, 
were divided among 
their army, subsisting 
almost entirely upon plunder, was 
without discipline, 
a predatory band, retreating before 
the well supported and 
army of the Imperialists. 


food, clothes or 


equipped 


But the war in the United States 
having closed and our government 
having turned its attention to the 


intervention of France by station 
ingthisnewly acquired reinforcement 
of its troops on the ‘Texan frontier, a 
change came over the spirit of the 
Kmperor’s and Marshal 
Bazaine received orders to embark 
his command for France, which was 
to be done in the spring of 1866. In 
the meantime the Empress Carlotta 
undertook a journey to Europe to 
intercede with Napoleon for the de- 
tention of the French troops in Mex- 
ico and a continuation of his sup- 
port tothe Empire; but the Emperor 
having committed himself to the 
United States by a treaty with Mr. 
Seward, and the European war be- 
tween Austria and Prussia demand- 
ing his attention at home, the with- 
drawal of the French troops was 
consummated as stipulated. 

Carlotta, failing in her attempt to 
enlist more European aid for the 
Empire, was overcome with anxiety 
and grief which soon resulted in 
mental derangement. Maximilian 
being left alone in Mexico with no 
support but that of the native Im. 
perialists, his army was withdrawn 
from the Rio Grande to the interior 
of the state, and the two liberal fac- 
tions again laid claim to the govern- 
ment of the townsthus evacuated. 
When Gen. Mejia who was a native 
Imperialist had withdrawr from 
Matamoras, the city was left in the 
hands of an army supposed to be 
favorable to Juarez, but Ortaga, who 
had been in the United States dur- 
ing the occupation of Mexico by the 
Imperialists, returned to the Rio 
Grande to assert his claim to the 
government. 

The Liberal armies in Mexico 
were favorable to Juarez or Ortaga 
as they alternately appeared to lead 
them, and upon Ortaga’s appearance 
on the Rio Grande the Liberal army 
in Matamoras had declared for him; 
but the United States, favoring the 
Juarez government, arrested Or- 


dreams, 
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taga and held him a prisoner in 
Texas, before he crossed the river, 
for a violation of the neutrality laws. 

Juarez, who was then in the north- 
ern part of Mexico, sent a force to 
take possession of Matamoras. ‘The 
attack was made one dark night in 
the winter of 1866, when the United 
States troops on the Brownsville 
side of the river were awakened by 
a réveille of rattling musketry and 
booming cannon, such as had only 
existed in dreams and fireside re- 
hearsals since they had left the army 
a yearand a half before. It hardly 
seemed real from the fact that no 
drum or bugle responded to it from 
ourown camp. But the rocketing 
shells that were being thrown into 
the Mexican city, only a mile away, 
soon brought out our camp as_ spec- 
tators to the scene. 

It was a novel sensation to stand 
upon the banks of the Rio Grande, 
in full view of the movements of both 
in this destructive 
conflict, and feel none of the accus- 
tomed responsibility, none of that 
the heart and 
system which 
felt upon -being 
suddenly summoned to the scene of 
carnage and death. But were 
only interested in this scene as spec- 
tators, and it was tragic in the ex- 
treme to Mexican shoot Mexi- 
can and bushwhacker kill bush- 
whacker. 

After the city had continued in 
siege for several days, a petition was 
sent to the officer in command of the 
United States troops at Brownsville, 
favorably endorsed by the civil and 
military authorities within the town, 
requesting him to the river 
and take possession of the city with 
the United States forces, for the 
protection of the lives and property 
of the citizens of the town. There 
being no immediate communication 
with General Sheridan, the com- 
manding officer of the fifth -military 
district, at New Orleans, and the 
necessities of the case demanding 
immediate action, our commanding 
officer laid a pontoon bridge across 
the river and took peacable posses- 
sion of the city. 

As we had somewhat weakened 
our forces on the American side and 
had opened a passage from Mexico 
by our pontoon bridge, it was 
thought prudent to arm the citizens 
of Brownsville for a home defense. 
Many of them had been in the army, 
on opposite sides, during the rebel- 
lion, and the jests that passed be- 
tween them were amusing ; ex-Union 
soldiers addressing the ex-Confeder- 
ates as‘ Johnnies’ and being called 
‘Yanks’ in reply. But beneath the 
jest there was exhibited veterans’ 
pride and a united feeling which 
plainly indicates that, should we be 
involved in foreign war, we should 
have in the united veterans, North 
and South, an army, schooled by 
the discipline of each other’s cour- 
age and valor as domestic foes, that 
would be a strength in any defense 
from a foreign foe. 

Terms of capitulation having been 
agreed upon by the Liberals in 
Matamoras, our troops were with- 


armies engaged 


choking swelling of 
of the 
soldier has 


convulsion 
every 


we 


see 


cross 


drawn and the home-guard dis- 
banded. 
This affair in Matamoras was a 


tair illustration of the condition of 
Mexico in the towns where the Im- 
perialists were withdrawn and the 
two factions of the Liberal party 
had again laid claim to the govern- 
ment. But the support which the 
United States lent the Juarez gov- 
ernment, in causing the withdrawal 
of the French troops and in holding 
Ortaga a prisoner, inspired the Lib- 
eral president and soon he began 
a wholesale butchery of all prison- 





ers captured in arms against his 
government. ‘The United States 
government, fearing that Maximilian 
if captured would share the same 
fate, sent a dispatch to our minister 
to Mexico, Mr. Campbell, request- 
ing that in case he should be cap- 
tured his life might be spared and 
he be treated asa prisoner of war 
by the laws of nations. 

But though the reply of Juarez 
was not couched in terms of defiance, 
it plainly indicated that he intended 
to dispose of Maximilian without 
regard to the wishes of the United 
States or the laws of civilized nations. 
Accordingly upon the capture of 
Maximilian and his generals Mira 
mon and Mejia at Queretaro, they 
were ordered to be tried by an ord- 
inary council of war, and by this 
they were sentenced to be shot on 
the 1gth day of June, 1867. 

The place appointed for this work 


of barbarism was £7/ Cerro de las 
Campaias, the hill of the bells, a 
short distance from the city of 


(Queretaro where they were captured, 
The three victims were escorted to 
the place of execution by Mexican 


troops, flanking each side of the 
carriages in which they rode. Ar- 


riving at the place of execution, 
Maximilian stepped out of his car- 
riage and gave his hat and handker- 
chief to his servant, to carry to his 
mother and brother, and stroking 
down his beard walked slowly to 
his place, where stood Mejia and 
Miramon. ‘The victims embraced 
each other three times, and Maxi- 
milian said to Miramon: ‘ Brave 
men are respected by sovereigns ; 
permit me to give you the place of 
honor’’—at the same time placing 
him in the centre. 

Each of the victims had an oppor- 
tunity to deliver a farewell address 
to the spectators, previous to which 
the officer in command read the 
following order: “ Soldiers: In the 
name of the nation; he who solicits 
the pardon of the prisoners, or either 
of them, will be shot.’”’ Maximilian 
then spoke as follows: ‘ Persons of 
my rank and birth are brought into 
the world to insure the welfare of 
the people or to die as martyrs. I 
did not come to Mexico from mo- 
tives of ambition; I came at the 
earnest request of those who desired 
the welfare of the people. Mexicans, 
I pray that my blood may be the 
last to be shed for our unhappy 
country, and may it insure the hap- 
piness of the nation. Mexicans, 
long live Mexico!” 

Mejia did not speak at the time of 
the execution. 

Miramon then spoke as follows: 
‘‘ Mexicans, behold me condemned 
to death bya council of war asa 
traitor. In these moments which do 
not belong to me, in which my life 
is already that of the Supreme Be- 
ing, before the entire world 4 pro- 
claim that I have not been a traitor 
to my country.- I have defended my 
opinion, but I have not the stain of 
treason, neither will it pass to my 
children. Mexicans, long live Mex 
ico! Long live the Emperor!” 

Just as Miramon was finishing, 
Maximilian placed his hand upon his 
breast, threw up his hands and gave 
the word—fire ! 

Thus ended the career of the Em 
peror and the Empire of Mexico, 
and thus was consummated the blood- 
thirsty act of Mexican barbarism. 

The so-called Monroe Doctrine 
has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion of late and has been differ- 
ently construed by different parties ; 
as declared by its author, President 
Monroe, it prohibited any European 
power from extending its system on 
this continent or hemisphere. As 
construed by Mr. Seward in 1865, 
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at the close of our war, it was em- 
bodied ina simple warning to the 
Emperor of France that it was a 
dangerous experiment, on this con- 
tinent and on to at 
tempt the establishment of a mon 
archy. 

The doctrine is more easily under 
when we have the 
The best ¢« 
least liable to be 


Ameri 


our borders, 


stood 
enforce it. 
and 
misunderstood abroad, is an 


power to 
onstruction, 
one which is 


can army and navy. 


SOME NEW YORK TOPICS. 
HE dinner which the Aldine Club 
Hall the 


evening of November first, may be 


gave to (Caine, on 
said to have opened the public-din 
ner season of the metropolis, for 


And a 


Assembled to 


1895-96. capital dinner it 


was. meet and to 
greet the author of The Manxman 

or shall we the author of The 
Deemster ?—were many of thé lead 
ing men of letters of New York city 


Hamil 


Say 


and its adjacent territory. 
ton W, 


associated 


Mabie, who as you know is 
Lyman Abbott in 
the editorship of The Outlook, pre 
sided. Mr. right 
and on Eggle 
ston, the Hoosier 
Schoolmaster, 
hangs a great mass of grey hair like 
a foaming cataract. Next to Fggle 
ston sat George W. Cable, who is 
hard at work upon the course of lec 
tures which he is to during 
the season before the Lowell Insti 
tute. At the right of Caine were 
Frank Stockton, Nelson 
Page, and F. Hopkinson Smith 

three men 


with 


Caine was at his 
Kdward 
Che 


whose 


his left was 
author of 


over brow 


deliver 


Thomas 


who always have stories 
to tell worth hearing and who know 
how to tell What 

Smith is! Tall, straight, 
slim, with a killing mustache and the 
bearing, the dash, of 


‘- Jonge } 
cer, Page 1S 


them. a hand 


some fellow 


a cavalry oft 
aman that everybody 
warms to. He possesses in a marked 
degree that indescribable something 
which we call charm. Others at the 
table were Julian Ralph, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Van Dyck, James Grant 
Allen, Richard Watson Gilder, the 
poet-editor of The Century Maga 
zine, Robert Underwood Johnson, 
George Haven Putnam the publisher, 
and William H. McElroy. The army 
was represented by Colonel Henry 
C. Corbin, who has just settled at 
Governor’s Island as Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of the Department of the East. 

The best of the after-dinner 
speeches—and there were several 
good ones—was made by Hall Caine 
himself. We Americans are accus 
tomed to flatter ourselves that there 
are no first-rate after-dinner speak 
ers outside of our own country. But 
this foreigner from the Isle of Man, 
in response to Mr. Mabie’s hearty 
and felicitous introduction, made a 
speech which would have done credit 
to Chauncey Depew or Joseph 
Choate. He spoke without notes, 
but never hesitated for a word and 
expressed himself with neatness, 
precision and force. He was thought- 
ful without being heavy, and witty 
without being frivolous; and he 
told some brand-new and 
told them for all they were worth. 
He touched upon the copyright 
question, as did also Edward Eggle- 
ston speaking for American authors, 
and George Haven Putnam speak- 
ing for American publishers; and 
they all took a hopeful view of the 
situation. 

The Horse Show has come to be 
recognized as one of the great an- 
nual social functions of the metrop- 
olis. I was told yesterday that in 
view of the orders already pouring 
in for rooms, the chances were that 
all the great hotels would be full to 
overflowing during Horse Show 


stories 
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week this year. You understand, 
of course, that nobody goes tothe 
Horse Show primarily to gaze upon 
the horses, just as nobody goes to 
Saratoga Springs primarily to drink 
the waters. People go to the Horse 
Show to see one another and inspect 
the latest and loveliest thing in fem- 

The Four Hundred 
turn out in force, each of its female 
members endeavoring to outdress all 
the 
Horse 


inine attire 


her sisters, and result is an an 
the Show which at 
tracts more attention 
itself. Recognizing this, one of the 
great drygoods houses of the town 
its patrons an 
gantly engraved card, stamped with 
inviting them to in 


spect their ‘select display ot extreme 


nex to 
than the show 


has just sent to ele 


a horseshoe, 


novelties in costumes, bonnets, 

wraps and furs exclusively designed 

for the Horse Show.’ 

the youngest-looking 

York city 

ge,is Charles A. 
Sun, Mr. 


The 


in 1819, but he is 


Probably 
New 


sidering his ag 


man in today, con 
Dana, 
Dana 


still as 


the editor of 
was born 
and his 


] 1} 
aiert intellect are 


vigorous as he ever was, 


quick step 


| ind 


more 36 than of 76. 
Mr. the 
ing members of the Brook Farm As 

lately took 
to correct one of Mr. Howells’s state 
that interesting 
and in some respects unique experi 
community living. It is 
greatly to be regretted that Mr. 
Dana cannot be induced to place on 


Suggestive of 


Dana is one of few survi\ 


sociation and occasion 


ments 


concerning 


ment in 


recoid for permanent 


his recollections of 


preservation 
Brook Farm. 
Speaking of the great editor, here 
him 
print 


is a good story concerning 


which I have 
One of the 


never seen in 
he Sun 
said to him, “ Mr. Dana, why do you 
pay Mr. Swinton such a big 


He only 


owners of once 
salary 
the 
office at night,doesn't he “Well,” 
replied Mr. Dana, “it’s just here. 
Swinton is at The Sun office when | 
and, in an 
what my opinion 
be is invariably correct.”’ 

I spent an 
Island the other afternoon. Talk 
ing with the officers, he re 
marked as a company 
marched by, “ See what a fine look- 
ing body of young men that is. It 
may interest you to learn that, ac- 
cording to the latest report made to 
the Secretary of War, seventy-five 
per cent of the soldiers in the regu- 
lar army are American born.” In 
the old days when the Know Noth- 
ing party was enjoying its brief sea- 
popular favor, the leading 
rallying cry of its members was, 
‘Put none but Americans on guard.’ 
If any of these members are still in 


spends a few hours at 


am not emergency, his 


opinion of would 


hour on Governor’s 


one of 


of soldiers 


son of 


.the flesh, they will doubtless be grat- 


ified at these army figures. 

The ballot which was used at the 
recent election in this city, and 
throughout the state gave general 
satisfaction. The tickets of all the 
organizations were printed on a sin- 
gle sheet, so that the voter was not 
embarrassed, as in previous years, 
by being compelled to take with him 
into the voting booth as many tickets 
as there were parties or factions 
presenting candidates. By means 
of a lead-pencil mark on this single 
sheet, he made known the ticket 
which he _ voted. Ballot reform, 
for reasons which I need not go in- 
to, has been a plant of slow growth 
in the Empire State. But it has 
grown steadily in the right direction. 

Prof. Frank Sargent Hoffman of 
Union College, whose book, The 
Sphere of the State, published last 
year, was so well received, has an- 
other volume ready for the press. 
He calls it The Sphere of Science. 

GOTHAM. 


NOTES OF THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION. 


[From our Special Correspondent.] 


HE first impressions of the Ex- 
position are favorable in the 
extreme: first, 
World’s Fair in miniature ; 
because one can roam about at will, 


because it is a 
second, 


without being overwhelmed with the 
immensity thereof, as was the case 
at Chicago. Compared with the six 
hundred odd 
voted to exhibition purposes in the 
Western metropolis, the two hun- 
dred-odd acres in Atlanta, with its 
hills and dales, its lakes and wooded 
lands, to welcome one to a 
near approach, without our 
ping to consider the hows and whys 
from 


acres of ground de- 


seem 
stop- 


of transportation 
point. 

A lovely city—Atlanta 
from the ruins of thirty years ago; 
its facilities for reaching the Expo 


point to 
sprung 
sition grounds many, and suited to 


the 
for you have your choice of a five or 


humblest individual’s purse; 
ten-cent fare, as your taste calls for 
The hotels, 
and almost every other house, open 
the 
ranging from 75 cents to $3 per day. 


(in the 


slow or rapid transit. 


doors to travellers at rates 


grounds a good meal iS 


served in various places, among 


them the Creole Kitchen where you 
find yourself transplanted to a past 
period of ‘foh de’ war,’ with friends 
of the ‘colored persuasion’ to at 
tend to your numerous wants and 
all for (or is it 50 cents? 
ahead. ‘“ The smack of the viands 
prepared in old plantation style still 
lingers in my mouth,” said one of a 


35 cents 


numerous party who spent a ¢ ouple 


of hours ‘gormandizing in the 


Creole Kitchen. 


} 


If you have a taste for the ‘ plais 
ance,’ then wend your way to Cairo, 
was in Chicago and is in 
\tlanta, and, mounting upon ‘Holy 
Moses,’ make the tour much 
edification of the multitude always 
around. If your aim is 
the transportation building, then 
remember that an edifice 450 by 15 
feet is one in which you can walk 
without after ll, 
carriages, engines, etc., have more 
interest for the manufacturer than 
for the average observer. The 
electrical arrangements, which were 
by no means ready on September 
18, now charm the eye, as they did 
in ’93; and more, the colored lights 
of the electrical fountain at night 
present a marvelous phantasma- 
goria. 

Of the 
much 


as it 
to the 


gathered 


over-exertion ; 


Government exhibit so 
been said through the 
daily press that one may only reiter- 
ate the fact that it is most complete 
in every particular. From the 
representatives of the various phases 
of corporal punishment, traced 
throughout the school work in the 
different states, to the Patent 
Office, Indian Office and Geological 
Survey Exhibits, the people wonder 
with exclamations of delight. The 
exhibit of the Fish Commission with 
its 10,000 square feet of tanks is 
interesting; the Forestry Exhibit 
contains—in its model farms, the 
forestry resources of the South, its 
types of good and bad farming— 
one of the most instructive exhibits. 

The State, War and Navy Depart- 
ments allin turn arrest the atten- 
tion, and the general consensus of 
opinion is that all the governmental 
exhibits exceed in completeness 
those presented in Chicago. 

The Woman’s Building is a delight 
to the eyes of that sex, for it clearly 
typifies her wonderful power of 
development. In artistic work, 
painting, sculpture, modeling in 
clay, in architectural design, in in- 
ventions, in musical and literary 


has 
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composition—in all. the ; 
reigns. The Balt m ll 
sents colonial furn 
York room 


achievement 


Shing 


room gives ins} 
carver, aS does 
room with a | 
of arms of Go\ 
one of the first 
The decorat 
wonderful  « 
jewels and e; 
which are hei: 
years ago wou 
desecration to 
on exhibition, 
The desire { 
ing is strong 
Palace 
with its long 
stately capita 
architecture 


Wit! 


on the 


cence 
tures ol 
feeling that 
pictures els¢ A 
All these | 
to the attract 
Exposition 
which is « 
oratory 
particular 
cde veloy mer 
typified in 
their 


for speech is 


orators w 
years ago it w 
sidered a miracle 
or even ex-gt 


would del 


iberate 
on a Southern 
form, and 
fellowshiy 

a member 

was done 
eminently $ 
the colored ed 
Booker Wasl 
words, the « 
negro will not 
those who liste: 
other things P1 
said: There 
security for any 
highest 
ment of all 
prosper until 
as much dignit) 
in writing a 


inte llig 


greatest danger is 
leap from slaver 
may 
masses of us art 
duction of our! 
keep in mind tl 
in proportion 
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PROFITABLE IDLENESS. 


Henry Van Dyk 
Scribner's 5ons. 
les C., Abbott 
praises of pront- 
ressed himself in 
ne with a cloud 
ide weed and 
r, hour for hour, 


rotest \t 
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sa ne l 
iptv handed 

M Henry 

testimony to 

ver with whom 


ympathy; not 
ts legal sense a suc 
answers to a 
iestions but in 


bit il order, 


, ? 
nd charmingly 
ring tle 
estion the 
hot iwaf4»e 
kind since tl 


| 
perhaps 


$s answel ss Tt 
, 
wit ry 1 
5 v1 h peop 
ivs the most 
best to live with. 


ive peen in un 


Antinous 
1 t society of 
Hadrian and you can 


r company fora 

in Napoleon Bona 
Semiramis was a lofty 
I fancy that Ninus had 
bad quarter-of-an- 

d in ‘ the spacious 
fgreat Elizabeth’ there was 
kmaid whom the wise 
chosen for his 


he royal redhaired 


f nature, Little 
re of the scientist 
scope and poly- 


although in 
att f languages, Mr Van 
mself of Latin or even 

ss opinions perhaps 

il, disguising his 

himself puts it ‘in 
1 dead language,’ 
trenching them behind a 
lassi authority—but 
ture of the free woods 
untain slopes and 
ining brooks and 
thoughts which 

Suggest are those which 
harming volume, 
ights contributed by the Penn- 
Ar hills, the Adirondacks, 
aguenay, while 
pe comes to the assistance of 
choicest bits of 
ss, Scotland with A 
Switzerland 
sen ind Goat’s Milk 
its charming 

> Traun, in which 
s that one catches 
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muse is invoked also by Mr. 
tin her higher flights 
but in pleasant measure 
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at 


the lowly 
twittering of the 


telling of the flowing of 

brooks and the 

woodland birds 

“ The moonbeams over Arno’s vale in silver 
flood were pouring, 

When first I heard the nightinga 
lost love deploring : 


le a long 


So passionate, so full of pain, it sounded 
strange an ; 
longed to hear a simpler strain, the wood 


notes of the veery.” 
Appreciating the quality of Mr. 
Van Dyke's literary work the pub 
lishers, Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, have given his essays a fitting 
accompaniment in the beautiful 
typography, suggestive of our 


Wilson, idmirable 
trations which fit the text, and are 


own 
make-up, illus 
withal so excellent in their technique 
is to be worthy of all praise, and 
dainty covers, embellished with the 
rain symbol of the Moquis 
mingled with more modern conven 
tional ornament. 

The volume is seasonable and 
externally and 


inter 


internally is in 
every way appropriate to the coming 
season of gifts 

JOHN RITCHIE, JR. 


] 


Chis Practical Reformer has some 


very good ideas, as well as some 
that are not so good. ‘There is oc 
little like 
bumptiousness, and this appears 
both in the title of his book and in 


the treatment of his subject. 


11 
casionally sometl ling a 


It is 
perhaps a 
tion which he 


lso present in the 
himself 
When a man nowadays sets up as 
par excellence ‘practical,’ we are 
pretty sure to find him advocating 
methods and theories that the com- 
mon sense of the people does not 
endorse. 

Yet for all this, as I have inti- 
mated, the author has some really 
sane notions on the subject of 
municipal reform. What he says 
concerning the relation of certain 
great public enterprises to the city 
government is very well worthy of 
consideration. He would have each 
city assume not the ownership but, 
the control of these interests. Take, 
for instance, the business of light- 
ing the city; a private corporation 
might be allowed to own and oper 
ate the necessary plant and all the 
industrial appliances, and yet under 
such conditions as would guarantee 
amply satisfactory service, at a 
minimum cost, and at the same time 
make the municipality a sharer in 
the profits and furnish an appre 
ciable part of its revenues. He 
gives a full and clear account of the 
experiment in the city of Toronto, 
the success of which has been phe- 
nomenal. He thinks, and with 
some reason, that no sort of diffi- 
culty would be in the way of finding 
private parties ready and eager to 
form such a corporation. This 
method might be successively ap- 
plied to the great railways and other 
matters of public need and interest. 

The great fault of the writer ap- 
pears to be in his rather contemp- 
tuous treatment of all methods of 
reform and all reformers that do not 
operate on lines indicated by him- 
self. He speaks disparagingly of 


appella 


assumes. 








IVORY SOAP 


it FLOATS 


' Anything 
costly or difficult to obtain.’ 


Ivory Soap pleases the senses, but is neither 


difficult to obtain. 


THe Procrer & Gamare Co., Cin’Ti. 


which pleases the senses and is also 


costly nor 


Your grocer keeps it. 





the Civic Federation of Chicago as 
though composed mainly of 
reformers. 


sham 
body is 
not the ideal body which is to bring 
in the millennium ; 
no other influence, 


Doubtless this 


still probably 
since Chicago 
has been a city, has achieved any 
thing like as much to rectify abuses 
or to create a 


tendency in the 


wholesome upward 


municipal policy 


of that hitherto most corruptly 
managed city. If we are to have 
social reform anywhere, we: shall 


not secure it by decrying agencies 
imperfect, are yet 


moving 


which, though 


on the whole strongly and 


courageously in the right direction. 


G. M. S. 
CONSTANTINOPLI By F. Marion Craw 
ford. Illustrated by Edwin | Weeks 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Those who have known Mr. Craw 
ford only through the medium of 
his recent novels will find him pre 
sented in a different 
author of this volume, 


to usina 


aspect as the 
which comes 
ll the elaborate finery of a 
holiday book from the press of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The treat 
ment of the 


observant traveler 


subject is that of an 


more than usu 
ally acquainted with the 


of southern Europe 


attractions 
and other choice 
corners of the world, and the Mis 
tress of the Bosphorus is presented 
in all her guises: first 
through the enthusiastic eye of one 
who views for the first time the 
beauties of the Golden Horn, then 
again with the feelings of proprietor- 
ship which attend a second or a 
third visit, then again with all the 
charms afforded by a brilliant moon, 
and again under the inky shadow of 
coming storm, and in all the fitful 
phases of light and climate which 
the soft southern skies afford. 

The romance of the city does not 
suffer at Mr. Crawford’s hands, he 
invests the ancient legends with 
newer interest. He finds that the 
Turk has a ‘principle of toleration,’ 
which it is to be feared isnot credited 
to him by the rest of the world; he 
views the picturesque scenery of the 
Oriental capital, he traverses its 
lanes and streets, he outlines its 
business and its life, not forgetting 
the dogs, and presents, not a guide 
book to the place, but a volume 
filled with delightful reminiscences. 
The illustrations and sketches give 
additional interest to the story. 


numerous 


Wore. By A. G. 


Bradley 


NELSON By John Knox Laughton. Eng 
lish Men of Action Series. London and 
New York Macmillan & Co. 

Two great English leaders in war 
form the subjects of the two latest 
volumes of this standard series, 
Wolfe and Nelson; Wolfe, a leader 
by land, and Nelson, victorious on 
the sea. To us in this country 
Wolfe has perhaps the more interest, 
for it was in our defence as colonies 
that he exerted his talents in the 
capture of Louisburg, the great 
French fortress, the ‘ Dunkirk of 


America,’ while his 
Quebec, in the face of overwhelm- 
ing difficulties, isa fact which has 
impressed itself upon the memory 
of every schoolboy in the land, The 
story which Mr. Bradley has given 
us isa pleasant one, outlining the 
early life of the leader, already sug- 
gestive of his future greatness, his 
first experiences in the practice of 
war, his work at 
fortunes at 
with that 
Plains of 


victory at 


Louisburg, his 
Quebec, culminating 
night scramble to the 
Abraham, the last act in 
an eventful life. 

he story of Nelson as presented 
by Mr. Laughton is equally interest- 
ing, but in a different way. The 
position of Wolfe among the famous 
generals of the world may be inde- 
terminate, for he had just risen to 
high command when he fell; 
Nelson’s death came at the end of 
along career of glory, and equally 
in a moment of greatest triumph. 
When Lord Hawke died in 1781, it 
was a serious question as to what 
England 


no one 


was to do on the sea, for 
imagined for a moment that 
his insignificant-looking cousin was 

all worthy of his mantle; 
it came 


and yet 
to pass that he was well 


worthy. ‘The story of Nelson is the 
story of England’s naval glory. It 


is faithfully told and is valuable 
from its fidelity. 
With such 


high 


volumes as_ these, the 

standard of the English Men 

of Action Series is rigorously ma n- 

tained, and the volumes will find 

themselves in every library of import- 
ance and in the hands of all those 
who have interest in history. 

THis GoopLy FRAME, THE EARTH. 
Stray Impressions of Scenes, Incidents 
and Persons ina Journey Tovching Japan, 
China, Egypt, Palestine and Greece. By 


Francis ‘Tiffany. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

Rev. Mr. Tiffany, through fortu- 
nate circumstances in which a 


wealthy friend was the prime mover, 
was afforded an opportunity to en- 
circle the globe. ‘This volume is 
one of the results of that 
journey. 

The story is not that of the 
ordinary traveler, for the duthor, 
through previous training, is able to 
view in a different manner the 
matters which come to his atten- 
tion; a cobra and mongoose fight 
in Hindustan, for example, becomes 
almost of classic interest, and the 
reader is not a spectator of anything 
so ordinary as a combat, it becomes 
a discussion between Abelard on 
the one hand, and the swashbuckler, 
William of Champeaux, on the 


pleasant 


other. With such a cicerrne one 
gains new ideas of the countries 
visited. The author is familiar with 


their history, their forms of religion, 
their relations to us and to civiliza- 
tion, and the story bears with it 
much of high educational value. 

But the author was also an 
observer of many matters which he 
has put to us in very popular terms. 
The relation of the Japanese to 
their gods, for example, and the 
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services which they perform in their 
honor. ‘lhe process of prayer is an 
interesting subject, for it has been 
variously stated that the Japanese 
are in the habit of employing labor- 
saving devices to aid them in this 
very essential operation. ‘The 
ceremonial worship,” writes Mr. 
Tiffany, ‘“‘is conducted by the 
priest, while the men and women 
who, as devotees, come up to say 
their prayers are, asa general rule, 
quickly through with it. They clap 
their hands to notify the god that 
they arethere, mumblea few unintelli 
gible repetitions of words, the original 
meaning of which is now lost, then 
clap their hands again to notify the 
god that they have done and he 
may go, and themselves adjourn for 
rice, tea, and chat. Indeed, im- 
mense numbers of prayers are simply 
written out forthe worshipers on 
slips of paper and then hung on the 
gratings of the shrines. So far does 
this go that in many of the Shinto 
temples the awful-looking war-gotls 
and gods of thunder and hurricane 
who guard the entrance 
literally covered with innumerable 
spit-balls thrown by devotees, who 
have first chewed up their paper 
prayers and then discharged them 
with force enough to make 
stick to nose, chest, or leg. 
have the worshipers attested that 
they ‘mean business,’ and that the 
god shall have no excuse for plead 
ing that he did not know they had 
been there.” 

So through the East, 
and the classic land our 
talented guide leads us in a journey 
of the highest interest. ‘To those 
who have had the fortune themselves 
to enjoy these balmy and 
warming breezes, the book is full of 
charming reminiscence; to 
who has yet these trips in store, 
volume has just the 
interest, 


are seen 


them 
‘Thus 


the Orient 


of Greece 


skies 


him 
the 
same powerful 


NOVELS. 


A MAN AND HIS WoOMANKIND. By 
Vynné. New York: Lleury 
SIR QUIXOTE OF 
Buchan. 


Nora 
Ilolt & Co, 


Moors. By John 
Henry Holt & Co 


By Mrs. Marjorie 
Arena 


rHe 

New York: 

THE PASSING OF 
Paul. 
Co. 


ALEX. 
Boston: The Publishing 

Unselfish is a virtue often culti- 
vated so as to engender selfishness 
in another.  Self-sacrificing wives 
may be turning their husbands into 
selfish brutes, winning (perhaps) 
their own salvation by the damna- 
tion of their husbands. A_ hand. 
some, good-natured young English- 
man is the hero of A Man and his 
Womankind; and his mother, sister, 
and wife do their best to spoil him 
by their blind and selfish devotion, 
and, as it turns out, needless self 
sacrifice. The story is bright and 
entertaining from first to last, and 
is well told. The moral is very 
strongly brought out that a man has 
a right tothe exercise of a little 
unselfish virtue, which must not be 
monopolized by women. The book 
fits well into the attractive Buckram 
Series. 


Mr. Buchan is evidently an inenx- 
perienced writer and ought to be in 
no hurry to publish his stories. His 
style is crude, and he shows lack of 
skill in expressing his thoughts and 
punctuating his sentences. The 
story is rather amusing, the adven- 
tures of a conceited ‘gentleman of 
France’ in Scotland, with an unex- 
pected love affair at the end. The 
atmosphere of dreary moors, rain 
and fog is a trifle dull and depress- 
ing, but well done. The book will 
serve to employ an idle hour, and 
has the great merit of brevity, 
characteristic of the Buckram Series. 
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The shape and binding of The 
Passing of Alex give a better clue to 
this book’s character than the title 
page description, ‘a novel.’ The 
story is a plea for the education of 
women in their responsibility in 
motherhood, their duties to the 
coming generations and the curses 
of heredity. Mrs. Marjorie Paul, 
the authoress, also expounds some- 
what vaguely 
nation 


a doctrine of reincar- 
and spiritualism, that has 
some resemblance to parts of Budd 
histic teachings. ‘Thestyleis vigor 
but uneven and a little crude 

much broken by and 
bracketted question marks and too 
plentifully sprinkled with foreign 
words. The vital interest of some 
of the questions and the earnestness 
of the authoress give the book an 
interest it not possess 
novel and character 
study. cb th? 


ous, 


too dashes 


would 
sidered as a 


con- 


Pony TRACKS B 
New \ rk: 


All that 


is most 


) ecder Remin 


Harper 


rton 


in this, 
vivid 


our 
and 
pi tures 


American life, 
most virile and 
ue; the life of 
‘men bulk 


the life of 


most nobly 
the Long 
big’ and ‘ life runs large 
soldierly duty, and of plucky, fruit- 
ful adventure; these the things 
that happily for American literature 
and for American manhood most ap- 
peal to Mr. Frederic Remington; 
and these the things which, 
with pencil and pen, he chronicles 
for our edification and delight. In 
his latest racks, the 
trails the ponies’ feet follow are far 
away from the roads and 
park-ways of civili 
Sioux 


i 
[rail where the 


are 


are 


volume, Pony 
QI USS) 

‘lhe 
which 
the 
her 


zation, 
Dakota, 
nited States 
men who 
the 

pathways, 


outbreak in 
cost the | some of 


bravest ever wore 
feet 


secures 


colors, wiles 
warlike 


us a very 


ponies’ into 
and for 
nobly written chapter of 
American history. Lieut. C 
Last told with a stern, 
searching pathos that lifts the heart 
and tightens the throat. Chasinga 
Major General pictures, with humor, 
the trials of a correspondent who 
would ride with General Miles on an 
Indian commission ; Gen. Miles not 
being, in Western military phrase, a 
‘wagon-man’ of which race Mr. 
Remington remarks, with iron pieas- 
antry, that they usually make a ‘bet- 
ter reputation as travellers, than as 
Indian fighters.’ We ride and hunt 
with the cowboys of the Mexican 
frontier; we learn national pride 
in Gen. Henry's magnificent ‘ model 
squadron’ of the seventh U 
alry. 

Spirited and accurate illustrative 
sketches impress yet more vividly 
the fine tales their written context 
tells. One is more an American for 
contact with the work of this plucky 
worker, whose Muse — 


asey’s 
Scout is 


. 5. Cav- 


. . to some ears not unsweet 
Tempers her words to trampling horses’ feet, 
Nor ever to a lady’s melody.’ 


> aoe 


The cab of an engine is a novel 
place in which to write a book, yet 
this is precisely what has been done 
by Mr. Cy Warman in Tales of an 
Engineer with Rhymes of the Rail, 
published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. To his credit it may be said 
that he has done it well. Beginning 
with his own special journey, A 
Thousand Miles on a Flyer, he rings 
the changes of the rail, Flying 
through Flames, Over an Earth- 
quake, Behind the Snow-Plow, and 
the like, and even gives glimpses of 
the throbbing heart of an ocean 
steamship and takes us to ride with 
him on the railroad from Jaffa to 
Jerusalem in the Holy Land. All 
this is done ina ready, forcible 


style,’with such technical language 
as to show the author to be quite at 
home on an engine and, so to speak, 
an amateur engineer. A number of 
‘rhymes,’ Flight of the Flyer 
and the like, present the story of 
the engineer from a metrical point 
of view. ‘The tales are republished 
from various magazines and the 
poems from the New York dailies. 


Tt ne 


FOR CHILDREN. 


It is a charming little that 
Mrs. Champney has given us in 
Paddy O’Learey and His Learned 
Pig, published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
of New York. laid, 
as one might surmise from the title, 
in Ireland, 


charming 


story 


The scenes are 


about 
Killarney 
County 


centering 
Lakes of 


astle in 


and 
Cork 


‘ 


connected 


Blarney ( 
The 


story of 


volume presents a 
the life and advent 
little Paddy, with sketches of the 
fair, the customs of the 
and their mode of life; the 
iolly, rollicking 
Irish lines on 


ures of 


country 
people 
whole written ina 
befits the 
laid 
author is particularly happy 


| 
1¢@ 11e€ #«1S 


Sty le, as 
1 
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which t down, 
in her 
and her ‘bl and 
book 


devoid of 
which give 


brogue irney,’ 


whole has a 
but not 
feeling, 
delineation 


humorous Cast, 
touches of true 
strength to the 
of the poverty and the 
hardships of the people of 
Isle. Accompanying this there are, 
however, hints as to the 
the outlining of the shiftless 
of the of Ireland's 
fertile 
temperance 


cause in 
habits 

most 
bit of 
conclud 
Mathew 


story. 


people 
There is a 
in the 
ing ( hapters, where Father 


spots 


lecture 


himself comes into the 

Although addressed to the young, 
the li find for itself 
a much extended field. 
illustrations, prepared for the 
by a young artist, 
Steele, are « 
eral way, 
tinctive 
ring of 
are just 


ttle volume will 
more 
book 
Dorr 
gen- 


Frederic 
ommendable in a 
but they have not the 
features which the Irish 
the story demands. They 
as typical of Medford, or 
Orange or Deerfield, as they are of 
Ireland. A slight acquaintance with 
the country could not but result in 
improvement in their but 
characteristic elements. 


dis- 


minor 


There is a strong historical flavor 
in Eliza Pollard’s latest romance, 
Roger, the Ranger; not a _ history 
that is dry and uninviting, as is that 
set forth in some of the text books, 
but on the contrary of the 
lively interest, making one 
to finish the volume before laying 
it down. The background is a 
strong and stirring one, the con 
quest of Canada by the British, and 
the warlike surroundings give occa- 
sion for situations filled with spirit 
and excitement. The great leaders, 
Montcalm and Wolfe, the latter so 
close to the time of his early death, 
give added interest to the narrative. 
The local prophecy, voiced in these 
words, ‘When Langlade and Bos- 
cowen part, the land shall be riven,’ 
comes to its fulfillment. Charles 
Langlade and Roger Boscowen (the 
Ranger), fast and firm friends, find, 
as have many other close com- 
panions, that their sympathies lead 
them to espouse different sides of 
the controversy; they become 
opponents, and the land is truly 
riven. The authoress has developed 
many threads of love, duty, history 
and adventure, which are carried 
forward to a happy outcome at last, 
with remarkable skill, adding to the 
charms of the story that of sem- 
blance to actual occurrence. 

Roger the Ranger is essentially 
a book for boys, albeit boys and 
girls of a larger growth will not find 
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* Southern life and adventure, and his 
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- ok Of adventure than of romance, 
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aimself being out of the general run 
this respect. An 
ith the country and 
vention are the features in 
: uthor which the book makes 
minent. The illustrations are 
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ndleton’s story, 
€,in the Youth’s 
| be pleased to learn 










of its publication in permanent form 
by Roberts Brothers of this city. 
The story concerns itself with two 
boys who lived on the borders of 
the great Georgian swamp during 
the war. Losing their way in the 
intricacies of. the swamp, they come 
upon a camp of deserters from the 
Confederate army, and naturally, 
since the latter did not care to have 
their hiding-place betrayed, the boys 
were kept captive. Their efforts to 
escape furnish the main features of 
the story. The conclusion of the 
war finally sets them free, and thei 
homes are once more gladdened by 
their presenee. ‘The adventures are 
stirring ones, and the story is well 
told. 


Among Ginn and 
valuable publications The 


Company’s 


Philoso 


phy of School Management, by 
Arnold Tompkins, takes a worthy 
place. Although prepared for 
teachers and those intending to 


take up teaching as a 


, 
neverthelessitis suite 


profession, 
d for the ge neral 
reader, who must be eithe1 
a lay-t 


a parent, 


eacher, or a person somehow 


in contact 

people. 
Teachers will find it 

valuable. 


with children and young 


surpassingly 
It is written with philo 
sophic skill, touches every question 
of importance that comes to teacher 
and pupil and is withal 
and understandable. 


readable 


NOTES. 
It is said by those who have read 
it that Frank R. Stockton has never 


written a short story with greate 
grace and unexpected situations 
than his story for the Christmas 
Scribner, entitled The Staying 


Peter Newell, 
has a similar 


Power of Sir Rohan. 
who illustrates it, in- 
genuity with his brush to Mr. Stock- 
ton’s with his pen. 


Harper’s Bazar for November 16th 
contains designs for winter costumes 
in sumptuous variety. A_ striking 
and picturesque concert toilette 
from the Maison Worth is drawn by 
Sandoz in his happiest manner. 
Among other beautiful illustrations, 
attention is called to an appropriate 
and comfortable skating-dress drawn 


by Chapuis. An article of much 
interest, on Athletics at Vassar, 
Cornell, and Wells, appeals to 


women who keep a watchful eye on 
Physical Culture. Mrs. O. B. Bunce 
has a useful paper describing Bride 
Tables. 
natural- 
contributes 
Diary, to 
No 
he, nor 
discrimina 


Lafcadio Hearn, now a 
ized Japanese citizen, 
Notes:‘from a Traveling 
the December Atlantic. 
knows Japan better than 
writes of it with more 
tion. 


one 


Charles E. Carryl, the author of 
the ingenious story, The House Over 
the Way, has written another detec 
tive tale which will appear in the 
Christmas Scribner under the title 
The River Syndicate. He is said 
to make a most adroit use of his 
mystery which will puzzle the most 
expert reader of detective literature. 

An anonymous Letter to a Friend 
in Politics appears in the December 
Atlantic. It treats in a novel and 
interesting way the necessity of new 
methods and new ideals in political 
life, 


A complete and immediate revol- 
ution of transportation methods, in- 
volving a reduction of freight 
charges on grain from the West to 
New York of from 50 to 60 per cent, 
is what is predicted in the Novem- 
ber Cosmopolitan. The plan pro- 
poses using light and inexpensive 
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corrugated iron cylinders, hung on 
a slight rail supported on poles from 
a cross-arm—the whole system in- 
volving an expense of not more than 
fifteen hundred dollars a mile for 
construction. ‘The rolling stock is 
equally simple and comparatively 
inexpensive. Continuous lines of 
cylinders, moving with no interval 
to speak of, would carry more grain 
ina day than a quadruple track 
railway. This would constitute a 
sort of grain-pipe line. ‘The Cosmo- 
politan also points out the probable 
abolition of before the 
coming horseless carriage, which can 
be operated by a boy on asphalt 
pavements at a total expense for 
labor, oil, and interest, of not more 
than one dollar a day. 


street-cars 


Mr. Hamlin Garland’s long ex- 
pected novel is at last announced 


forimmediate publication by Stone 


& Kimball. It is now some years 
since Mr. Garland has _ published 
anything except short stories. Dur- 
ing this period the critics have 


has 
become firmer and his sympathies 
broader. 


united in saving that his touch 


So it is confidently as- 
serted that this new story is by far 
his most important piece of work. 
It is, as the title implies, a tale of 


Western life, being called Rose of 
Dutcher’s Coolly. 
Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has 


translated Victor Hugo’s Letters to 
His Wife, and Estes & Lauriat pub- 
lish the volume. ‘These letters are 
included in no English or American 
editions of Victor Hugo’s writings, 
and are in a sense, autobiographic, 
an insight into some 
phases of a remarkable career which 
will be novel to most readers. They 

y during a visit 
to the Alps and Pyrenees and in- 
clude many charming descriptions 


affording 


were written mainly 


of the scenery and incidents of 

travel. 
Mr. Justin McCarthy does not 

care for books of the Yellow Aster 


type. ‘Woman we have had always 
with us,” he says, ‘‘and we have 
known her a longtime. We cannot 
change her much, nor she’ us, and 
therefore I’m inclinedto think the 
modern problem novel a waste of 
power.” 

The Rajah of Kapurthala, who 
visited this country at the time of 
the World’s Fair, has published a 
ponderous volume about his experi- 
ences here and in Europe. It is de- 
scribed as a well-written, manly and 
delightful book. ’ 
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FICTION, 


A Comedy in Spasms. By Iota. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. Boston : 
for sale by Damrell & Upham. $1.00. 

A Doctor of the Old School. By lan 


Maclaren, Illustrated by Frederick C. Gor- 


don. New York : Dodd, Mead & Co. Bos- 
ton: W. Bb. Clarke & Co. $2.00. 

A Hard Woman. By Violet Hunt. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


Anne of Argyle. 
New York : 


By George Eyre-Todd. 
F. A. Stokes Co. Boston: for 


sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. = $1.00. 

Aunt Billy, By Alyn Yates Keith. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

A White Baby. By James Welsh. New 


York: F. A. Stokes Co. 3oston: for sale 
by Damrell & Upham. soc. 
Casa Braccio. By F. Marion Crawford. 


New York: Macmillan & Co. 
sale by Damrell & Upham. 2 
Corruption. By Percy 

York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 

Cousin Mona. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.25. 

Dead Man’s Court. By Maurice A. Her- 
vey. New York: F. A. Stokes Co, 
ton: for sale by Damrell & Upham, 

Half Round the World. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Girls Together. By Amy E. Blanchard. 
Philadelphia: J B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 

In the Smoke of War. By Waiter Ray- 
mond. New York: Macmillan & Co. Bos- 


Soston : for 
vols. $2.00. 
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ton: for sale by Damrell & Upham. $1.25. 

Kyzie Dunlee. By Sophie May. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 7 5c. 

Little Daughter. By Grace Le Baron, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 75c. 

Nautilus. By Laura E. Richards. 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. 765c. 

Popular Tales. By Maria Edgeworth. 
With an introduction by Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie. New York: Macmillan & Co, Bos- 
ton: for sale by Damrell & Upham. $1.25. 

Private Tinker. By John Strange Win- 
ter. New York: F. A. Stokes Co. Boston: 
for sale by W. B. Clarke & Co.  50c. 

Stolen Souls. By William Le Queux. 
New York: F. A. Stokes Co. Boston: for 
sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. = $1.00. 

Stories from Virgil. By Rev. Alfred J. 
Church, M. A. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. Boston: for sale by Damrell & Upham. 
goc. 
~ ‘The Days of Auld Lang Syne. 
Maclaren. 
Boston : 
$1.25. 

The Knight of Liberty, 
Butterworth. New York: 
Co. H1.50. 

The Lottery Ticket. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The Mammoth IlLunters. 
Allen. Boston: Lothrop 
7S¢- 

rhe Partners. By William ©. Stoddard. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co, $1.50. 

The Sale of a Sail. By F. Frankfort 
Moore. New York: F. A. Stokes Co. Bos- 
ton: for sale by Damrell & Upham, 

The Stickit Minister 


Bos- 


By Ian 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
for sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


By Hezekiah 
D. Appleton & 


$1.00. 
By Willis Boyd 
Publishing Co, 


75C. 
By S. R. Crockett. 


New York : Macmillan & Co. Boston: for 
sale by Damrell & Upham. 50c. 
Toxin. By Ouida, New York. F. A. 


Stokes Co. Boston: for sale by W. B 

Clarke & Co, 75¢e. 
Young Master Kirke. 

Boston; Lee & Shepard. 


By Penn Shirley. 


POETRY. 


Echoes from the Sabine Farm. Eugene 
and Rosewell Martin Field. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: for sale 


by Damrell & Upham. $2.00. 

RKhymes and Koses. By Samuel Minturn 
Peck. New York: F A. Stokes Co. Bos- 
ton : for sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. $1.00. 

Stories and Poems for Children. ,By Celia 
Chaxter. Houghton, Mifflin & 
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boston: 


ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES. 


By Anne Hol- 
Philadelphia: J. B. 


A Last Century Maid. 
lingsworth Wharton. 
Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

A Literary Pilgrimage Among the Haunts 
of Famous English Authors. By Theodore 
F. Wolfe, M.D., Ph. D. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

Considerations of Painting. 
La Farge. New York: 
Boston: for sale 
$1.25. 

Literary Shrines, The Haunts of some 
Famous American Authors. By Theodore 
F. Wolfe, M.D., Ph. D. Philadelphia: J.B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25. , 

Pierre Puvis de Chavannes. By Lily 
Lewis Kood, Boston: L. Prang & Co. $1.00. 

Reflections and Comments. 1865-1895. 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Boston: for sale 
by Damrell & Upham, $2.00. 

Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. 
Rev. Alfred J. Church, 
Macmillan & Co. Boston : forsale by Dam- 
rell & Upham. 5oc. 

The Choice of Books. By Frederic Har- 
rison. New York: Macmillan & Co.  Bos- 
ton : for sale by Damrell & Upham. 25c. 

The Prophets ofIsrael. By Carl Hein- 
rich Cornell. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Co. $1.00. 


By John 
Macmillan & Co. 
by Damrell & Upham. 


By 
M. A. New York: 


SCIENCE. 

The Natural History of Selbornejand Ob- 
servations on Nature. By Gilbert White. 
With an introduction by John Burroughs. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 2 vols. 
$4.00. 

The Night Moths of New England. By 
Edward Knobel. Boston: Bradlee Whidden. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Old Convent School 
Susan Coolidge. Boston: 
$1.50. 

Broken Notes from a Gray Nunnery. 
Julia Sherman Hallock. Boston: 
Shepard. $1.25. 

Bug vs Bug. A Brief Summary of the 
Arguments of Silver Men and Gold Men. By 
William N. Osgood. Boston: Charles E. 
Browne & Co. 25c. 

Margaret and Her Friends. 
sations with Margaret Fuller. 
Caroline W. Healey. 

sros. 

Money and Banking. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Letter of James the First. Arranged 
for college classes by M. Woolay Stryker, 
D.D., L.L. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Whist Tactics. By R. F. Foster. New 
York: F. A. Stokes Co. Boston : for sale 
by Damrell & Upham. $1.25. 
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HOUSEHOLD INSECT PESTS. 
HE paper presented by Mr. A. 
H. Kirkland before the Boston 


Scientific Society on Tuesday even- 


ing was entitled Our Household 
Insect Pests and was an extremely 
practical paper. ‘The speaker did 
not claim to bring forward any new 
facts, but was rather in this instance 
an arranger and collator of facts 
already known. In bringing to 
gether with the sanction of scientific 
authority the established facts with 
reference to the household pests, 
the paper has its value. 

‘*No housekeeper, however excel 
lent,’ said Mr. Kirkland, “ no house, 
however well built, can exclude these 
pests; Yale locks and burglar-proof 
shutters are of no avail against such 
small organisms, and buffalo bugs 
and moths will cree p inand destroy. 
The problem is not so much how to 
keep them out as how to fight them.” 
The paper proceeded without too 
much scientific description, giving 
the essential points in the life 
history of each of the insects, and 
suggesting the best means with 
which to oppose its ravages. 

The buffalo beetle (Anthrenus 
scrophur/ae) is supposed to have 
been introduced into this country 
about twenty years ago, and since 
that time it has spread over the 
central and eastern part of the 
country and has become a common 
household pest. In Europe it is to 
be found on the blossoms of the 
shad-bush, but here it frequents the 
blossoms of the white daisy and the 
spireza and is undoubtedly carried 
iuto the house upon these flowers. 
The beetle itself is a small, nearly 
elliptical creature about three-six. 
teenths of an inch in length. black, 
with white and yellowish-brown 
markings. These beetles lay eggs 
upon carpets, rugs, and elsewhere, 
which after a short time hatch into 
small hairy grubs or larva. It is in 
the larval state that its depreda- 
tions are committed. It feeds with- 
out discrimination upon carpets, 
clothing, furs, hair, and even horn 
and plug tobacco. When the worm 
is full grown it pupates, hiding itself 
in cracks in the floor and_ base- 
boards, and in from two weeks to 
two months, according to the 
temperature, it emerges and lays 
eggs for the next brood. It requires 
about a year to complete all the 
stages of development. 

There are a thousand and one 
patent nostrums which are offered 
for the destruction of this pest, 
usually vile-smelling liquids, .and 
as a general thing these have no 
value. In furniture and clothing 
the application of naphthaor benzine 
with an atomizer or by flowing on 
is a certain remedy. In the use of 
these volatile hydrocarbons it is 
important that the greatest precau- 
tions be taken to guard against fire, 
and in the winter time this process 
would be .decidedly unsafe in a 
furnace-heated house. For carpets, 
the most convenient exterminator 
is live steam. If this can be applied 
to the carpet under some sort of 
hood, the best results may be ex- 
pected. A_ substitute, which is 
quite efficacious, may be had by lay- 
ing upon the floor some wet clothes 
and passing a hot flatiron over them. 
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The steam will be driven through 
the carpet and any insect life con- 
tained in it will be destioyed. 

The _ buffalo 
trapped, it is said, by the placing of 
flannel, the best color for which is 


beetle has been 


red, in some adjacent closet, and 
an occasional examination of this 
will lead to the destruction of many 
of the larva. For collections and 
in some cases for furniture, corosive 
sublimate in 
be applied. 
During the last year Mr. Kirk 
land has received from different 
persons in the city 
pede Lithobius 
found in some of the houses on 
Beacon Hill and in the State House 
itself. This, however, is not to be 


alcoholic solution may 


1 curtous cent 
which had been 


dreaded, but on the contrary is an 
enemy of the buffalo beetle and, 
since it does not destroy carpets or 
cloth materials, it may very well be 
cultivated as a destroyer of the pest. 
The animal is related to the earwigs ; 
it is small, active and ofa bright red 
color. 

Directly associated with the 
buffalo bug is the clothes moth. 
There are three species of these in 
this country, with similar habits and 
his is also an insect 
imported from 


proclivities. 
Kurope—all out 
pests seem to come from that 
continent 
re here under a different environ 
ment and freed from many of the 
enemies which attack them there 
that they are really pests with us. 
One of the three species builds long, 
narrow galleries through the fabric 
which it attacks ; another works for 
itself a tube or house; and the 
third covers itself with asilken web. 
beneath which it eats away at the 
cloth. The caterpillar has two silk 
glands in its body, the apertures of 
which lie beneath the mouth. With 
these it spins itself some sort of 
covering. The tube-spinner works 
the morsels of cloth which it de- 
taches into the covering, fastening 
them together with the silk. Pro- 
fessor Fernald of Amherst, taking 
advantage of this peculiarity, has 
repeatedly performed a _ curious 
experiment. Placing the worm 
upon cloths of different colors for 
short periods, the animal has been 
induced to work these different 
colors into its tube, and appears as 
a veritable harlequin among moths. 

When the tube becomes too small 
in bore to contain the worm, it cuts 
for itself V-shaped notches which it 
fills in with material, continuing to 
do so until it has reached the height 
of its development. It then spins 
a cover for the tube and in this it 
passes through its pupa stage. 

The moths fly through the house 
in April and sometimes as late as 
August, seeking places in which to 
deposit their eggs. These are laid 
to the number from twelve to 
seventy-five, which when hatched 
give white worms which devote 
their lives, as do other worms, to 
the devouring of food. 

The same remedies are efficient 
against all three species. Cedar, 
napthaline, tobacco, camphor, etc., 
are not remedies. The odor of 
these substances may prevent the 
female from laying her eggs in some 
particular spot, but if the eggs are 


and it is because they 


really laid, these substances, were 
they many times stronger in odor, 
would not have any effect upon the 
voracity of the grub. For clothing, 
the safest way is to seal up garments, 
furs, etc.,in paper bags or boxes, 
being careful to beat them and free 
them from moths oreggs. If put 
away before the moths begin to fly, 
no eggs will be in them. Professor 
Howard of Washington recom- 
mends for this purpose the large 
pasteboard boxes commonly used 
by tailors for the delivery of gar- 
ments, the lapping of the cover 
being made tight by the use of 
strips of gummed paper. For furni- 
ture. naptha, and for carpets, steam 
will be found efficacious. 

So far asthe fly is concerned, 
careful screening of the house and 
occasionally a few minutes of 
‘skilled labor’ in destroying any 
that have 
all that is necessary. ternal 


gained entrance, will be 
vigilance is the price of immunity 
from this pest, but the destruction 
of all kinds of waste about the house 
will be found to be quite an assist 
ance. The fly develops from a 
small, footless grub which feeds on 
decaying organic matter. In a few 
d 1ys it reac he s its full size, forms a 
brown pupa, from which the mature 
fly emerges in a few more days and 
immediately deposits eggs for the 
production of a new brood. 

The occurrence of fleas as pests 
in houses which are otherwise clean 
makes it desirable to know some 
remedy for them. They are usually 
brought into the house by dogs or 
cats. One way to get rid of them 
is to shut up in the room a mixture 
of cyanide of potassium and acid. 
This generates prussic acid gas, 
which is death to all forms of or 
ganic life This, however, in inex- 
hands is hardly to be 
Dalmatian powder 


perienced 
recommended. 
causes the fleas some inquietude 
even if it does not kill them. In put 
chasing this, no old powder should 
be accepted. ‘The volatile oil, which 
is the destructive agent, evaporates 
after a while, and a guarantee of the 
freshness of the product should be 
required. 

Kerosene emulsion is very effica- 
cious against fleas, and every house- 
keeper ought to know how to make 
it and keep it on hand for the de- 
struction of certain kinds of insect 
pests. Kerosene emulsion is made 
by dissolving half a pound of hard 
soap in two quarts of hot water and 
adding to this, when the soap is 
thoroughly dissolved, one gallon of 
kerosene. In adding the kerosene 
it is necessary to agitate the mix- 
ture. This is a stock which should 
be diluted with ten parts of water 
when it is desired to use it. Fleas, 
the red spider, plant lice and other 
insects succumb toit. It kills by 
contact. Insects breathe through 
holes in their sides —spiracles—and 
the oily kerosene, spinning a film 
across these apertures, seals them 
hermetically, so that the animal dies 
of suffocation. For a dog or a cat, 
washing with kerosene emulsion will 
clear away the fleas, and at the same 
time the mixture is one that will not 
injure the animal if licked from the 
coat and swallowed. 

The mosquito has been one of the 
greatest and the most hopeless of 
pests. It breeds in great numbers 
in stagnant pools and_ standing 
water, beginning life as a ‘ wriggler ’ 
in this water and subsisting on the 
decayed animal matter in the water 
or at the bottom. The female mos- 
quito deposits her eggs in boat- 
shaped masses, twenty or thirty 
eggs inamass. These hatch and 
the wrigglers spend their lives for 
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pore 


directly 
Where, 
obtain more 
an take 

to ob 
students 


mechanical labor done 
their 


ever, it 


un 


der supervision, how 
to 


observations than the 


is necessa;’ry 


men ¢ 


lowed 


themselves, they are a 
cele Ol 
1 i - a 


other 


here g 


iven, it Was necessary to puta 
temporary staging across the front 
of the engine to give the mena place 
to work without danger of being 
thrown olf, and over this a lousIng 
was put, ext nding across the for 
ward end and a little around on the 
wsides,in order to protect them some 
what from the wind and weather. 


Chis Was all painted black, in ordet 


as little attention as 


to attract pos 
sible In order to protect the men 
in case a cylinder-head blew out, a 


curved piece of boiler plate was put 
over the cylinder ends, 


In the cab the assistants were busy 


at work. All changes in the position 
of the reverse lever, the throttle and 
the link (and applications of the ‘in 
ector) had to be noted, and signals 
given to those on the front end, in 
order that readings and cards might 


be obtained. Ihe height oft wate! 
in the boiler had to be read, and 
pressures of steam were noted. 
Calorimeter tests were run on the 


steam at frequent intervals 

The 
of a fairly high speed presents num 
erous practical difficulties of 
nature that it 


testing of astationary engine 


such 


requires a person of 


considerable practical experience to 


but the of sucha 
is play in comparison with 


same operation 


run 
machine 
the 

tive. 

Perched their the stu- 
dents read their counters and ther- 
mometers and minutes 
took cards from er that were 
driving at the rate of 300 revolu- 
tions a minute. A pretty task, in 
deed, yet the work of the Tech. stu 
dents shows that it can be done 
safely and successfully, without in- 
terference with the traffic of the 
road, and to the great advantage of 
locomotive constructors and 
The danger in the case of collision 
is of course very great, but it is but 
little more so than it would be were 
the men in the cab,and it is just this 
spice of danger which is the delight 
of all true Americans. 

The tests were of three hours’ 
duration, this being one of the long- 
est, if not the longest, test that has 
yet been run. Readings and cards 
were taken every two minutes 
throughout the trip and at every 


one, testing 


on a locomo- 
on 


seats, 


every two 


users. 


change in condition of the engine. 
In order to give the signals of 


change in position of throttle or link 
or of application of the injector as 


well as to sound the two minutes, a 
gong about 12 inches in diameter 
was attached to the front of the 


boiler within a couple of feet of the 
observer’s head. Immediately on 
hearing the bell he communicated 
with the assistantin the cab by means 
of a string attached to the latter’s 
leg. 

Perhaps the most interesting feat- 


ure of the test was the taking of the 
steam cards. Heretofore the ar- 
rangement has been to run a pipe 
from each end of the steam chest to 
the centre and there attach one in- 
dicator to them both. ‘The method 
presents certain disadvantages, the 
principal ones being the impossibil- 
ity ot obtaining two cards at once 
and the necessity of at least two or 
three bends or sharp elbows in the 
pipe. ‘To avoid this, pipes were 
tapped into the clearance spaces on 
the cylinders and from there led by 
an easy curve to the forward end of 
the steam chest. Chere they be- 
came vertical and the two indica- 
tors were set directly on them. 


\s it was arranged, the indicators 


were about five inches in from the 
corners of the chest, the one from 
the front end being on the forward 


end of the chest,and the one from 
the rear end on the outside. They 
were thus about seven inches apart 
ind could be easily handled at the 


same time. The reducing motion 


used was an exact pantograph link- 


ize attached to the cross head, and 
he bar ran through a standard on 
the end of the steam chest. On the 


end of this bar was a knob to which 
the cord the indicators 
hooked. It was by no means a sim- 
ple matter to hook and unhook this 
cord with the engine swaying from 
side to side and the drivers turning 
300 revolutions to the minutes. The 
hooking hardest, 
and in order to do this it was neces 
sary to place the hook in the palm of 
the hand and, the stand- 
ard, slowly lower hand till the 

It is a note 
spite of 


from was 


was of course the 


resting on 
the 
hook. 
that, in 
not a 


knob « aught the 
worthy fact 
difficulties, 


that the 


these 
time by 


not taken. 


passed 
cards were 
\ttached tothe bar from the panto 
graph was a cord running to the arm 
ol counter 
In order to 
revolutions this string hauled 
taut and kept by means of a 
spring and a stop watch set going. 
As the bar pulled the string back at 
each revolution, and the spring re- 
turned it to its original place, the 
counter was set in operation by the 
tightening of the spring. At the 
end of 20 seconds the spring was 
slackened, and, as there was nothing 


the side 
read the 


a revolution 
of the 


on 
boiler. 
was 


5O 


to return the arm of the counter, 
the latter stopped recording. In 
this manner revolutions for 20 sec- 
onds will read every two minutes. 

On the front of theenginea Boyer 
speed recorder was used. ‘This in- 
strument is in the form of an oil 


pump, and records by a proper con- 
which converts the exerted 
into ordinates of a curve 
traced on a continuous roll of paper, 
so arranged that by a system of con- 
nections with the cross-head the 
paper, or rather the drum carrying 
the paper, revolves through a cer- 
tain distance for every mile trav- 
ersed. By this means a continuous 
record of speeds at all points in the 
line is made and stops recorded. 
The instrument words automatically, 
and therefore when set in motion 
requires no attention. 


nection, 
pressure 


These readings and measurements 
were made, as before stated, every 


two minutes throughout the run. 
Before the start, however, it was 
necessary to weigh the coal and 


measure the water, and at the end 
weigh and measure back to obtain 
the fuel used and the water evapo- 
rated. The coal was weighed by 
means of the track scales,and as the 
coal used was of a well known stand- 
ard, the percentage of ash was quite 
accurately known. 

As to the water measurements, 
the original idea was to put a meter 
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bekwens 1 the » sendide and the engine, 
and in this manner obtain frequent 
measurements. It was found, how- 
ever, that owing to the great lateral 
motion considerable rigging would 
be necessary,and this method was 
therefore abandoned. Float meas- 
urements were taken through the 
water hole, and the tank being ac- 
curately measured, the amounts of 
water were obtained very closely. 

The tests were in every way satis- 
factory, and it is a matter of com- 
pliment that the students of the In- 
stitute are able, even before gradua- 
tion, to undertake and complete ina 
successful manner such an immense 
and hazardous piece of work. 





WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY. | 
is located three 


{= Institution is 

and ahalf miles northeast of 
Xenia, Ohio. This point is central 
to the colored people of the United 
States, near the territory of the 
South yet free from the depressing 
influences of slavery which existed 
for many years. Indeed, that 
particular section of Ohio is the 
part of the United States where the 
freedmen, as we used to call them, 
have shown most spirit and have 
gone forward with most success in 
making themselves comfortable 
homes. It is therefore the best point 
for their University. By its peculiar 
trusteeship it is brought into close 
relationship with more than a million 
of colored people. 

The University was reorganized 
by the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1863, to be used, irre- 
spective of denomination or creed, 
as an institution of learning for the 
colored race, which at that time was 


So 


excluded from all the schools of 
higher education except a few, of 


which Oberlin was chief. Their ad- 
mission into others, if admitted at 
all, was on such conditions as few 
persons of color would accept. 

On the 3d day of July, 1863, the 
school was reopened. Six students 
only were present. In 1865, on the 
evening of the 14th of April, the 
large and beautiful frame building, 
worth about $40,000 was burned to 
ashes. On the same ground a large 
and substantial brick building was 
erected, costing about $45,000, 

This institution, since its reorgan- 
ization in 1863, has sent forth bee 
tween four and five thousand stu« 
dents, quite well prepared to play an 
intelligent part in life, also nearly 
two hundred full graduates. They 
have come from every section of the 
country. During the last three or 
four years there have been from 
twenty-five to thirty states repre- 
sented annually. 

The graduates are to be found in 
almost every section of the country, 
in the various grades of useful and 
honorable employment. The en- 
rolment of last year was over three 
hundred ; it will be larger this year, 
Connected with the faculty have 
been instructors from Edinburgh, 

serlin, Harvard, Amherst, Oswego, 
Oberlin,Ann Arbor and other promi- 
nent institutions. There are nine- 
teeninstructors. The departments 
are the Theological, Collegiate, Law, 
Normal, Business, Music, Industrial 
and Preparatory. 

The state supports the Normal and 
Industrial department. The Mili- 
tary department is supported by the 
United States. 

The property consists of sixty- 
three acres of land, on which are 
located four substantial brick build- 
ings and thirteen frame ones, 

The usefulness of this institution 
is limited only by its meagre means, 
At this time it has seven students 
from Africa, 
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MY PLAYMATES. 
{By Eugene Field 
The wind comes whispering to me of the 
country green and cool, 
Of redwing blackbirds chattering beside a 
ready pool; 
It brings me soothing fancies of the home 
stead on the hill, 
And I hear the thrush’s evening 
the robin’s morning trill ; 
So I fall to thinking tenderly of those I used 
to know 
Where the 


checkerberries grow 


and 


sony 


sassafras and snakeroot id 


What has become of Ezra 
lived on Baker’s Hill? 

And what’s become of Noble Pratt, 
father kept the mill? 

And what's 
Anastasia Snell, 

And of Roxie Rox 
Boston for a spell ? 

They were the boys 


M irsh, 
whose 


become of Lizzie Crum and 


ot, wh "tended 


and they the girls who 
shared my youthful play; 

They do not answer to my call! My 
mates, wnere are they? 


play- 


What has become of Levi and his little 
brother Joe, 

Who lived next 
some forty years ago? 

I'd like to see the Newton boys and Quincy 

Adams Brown, 

Hepsy Hall Ella Cowles, 
spelled the whole school down! 
And Gracie Smith, the Cutler boys, Leander 

Snow, and all 
Who I am sure 


only hear my call! 


door to where we lived 


And and who 


; 


would answer could they 


I'd like to see Bill Warner 
boys again, 

And talk about the time we 
that we were men ! 

And one, I shall not name her, could I see 
her gentle face 

And hear her girlish treble in 
lonely place ! 

The flowers and hopes of springtime, they 
perished long ago, 

And the garden where they blossomed is 
white with winter snow. 


and the Conkey 


used to wish 


this distant, 


O cottage 'neath the maples, have you seen 
those girls and boys 

That but a little while ago made, oh! 
pleasant noise ? 

O trees and hills, and brooks, 
and meadows, do you know 

Where I shall find my little friends of forty 
years ago? 

You see, I’m old and weary, and I've trav- 
eled long and far, 

I am looking for my playmates; I wonder 
where they are! 


Suc h 


and lanes, 


LIGHTED WINDOWS. 

HERE is nothing like a tramp at 
night through country roads, 
lighted only by the stars or perhaps 
on favored nights by the silver moon. 
As you march along even well- 
known ways, everything is shrouded 
in delightful mystery. You are en- 
wrapped in a stillness that is far 
from silence. Indeed, the air is 
filled with sounds every one of which 
seems to be speaking to you alone. 
The rustling of wind in the trees, 
the chatter of a little brook over 
there in the bushes, the chirp of the 
insects in the grass, the distant 
rumble of wheels upon the highway, 
the sleepy twitter of a bird from the 
bough just above your head, all are 
for you and give you their personal 





message. You joy in your alone- 
ness that enables you to come close 
to all these secrets of Nature under 
the wing of the friendly Night. 
There isa fascination equally strong 
though utterly different which draws 
you with irresistible force into the 
city streets by night. Some of us 
remember, not so very many years 
ago either, the inexpressible dreari- 
ness of the business localities in the 
evening, pleasure 
led us to traverse them. Lighted 
insufficiently by scattered gas lamps, 
and the great show windows dark- 
ened, everything was enshrouded 
in a gloom which repelled all but 
those evil-doers who ‘love darkness 
rather than light.’ 
scene in our business streets is 


fairyland. 


when necessitv or 


Now the night 
like 
he pavements resound 
with the tread of hundreds of feet, 
the blaze of many colored lamps 
gives a festa] look to the scene, and 
the great shop windows lavishly dis- 
play costly and beautiful merchan- 
dise which can be examined far 
more readily than amid the jostling 
crowds of noon-day. The silent 
aisles of the large shops,the motion 
less ‘cash railway,’ the empty ele- 
vators and counters, all add a weird 
character to the scene, as if all the 
preparation for enterprises, 
evidence of which is on every hand, 
had been made for us alone, and for 
the moment we feel ourselves own- 
ers of all this wealth and beauty. 

There are other lighted windows 
more interesting still than those of 
the down-town shops. As the phil- 
osopher takes his evening stroll 
through the suburbs, he is charmed 
with the passing glimpses of home 
life obtained through those windows 
generously unshaded; and _ he 
amuses himself by speculations on 
the family character displayed by 
them. 

Here is a house well lighted but 
with every curtain drawn too 
closely to admit a single glance from 
outside. He at once pronounces 
this family exclusive,even somewhat 
secretive. No one must share their 
life except he who enters by way of 
the front door and formally sends in 
his card by the servant. Their sor- 
rows, their happiness, they keep 
within their own circle; sufficient 
unto themselves, they ask for no 
sympathy, but when the darkness 
falls draw their curtains and shut 
out the world. 

The next house, on the contrary, 
conscious perhaps of having noth- 
ing to conceal, frankly lets its light 
stream out upon the passer-by. The 
family are just gathering for the 
evening meal. The table glitters 
with crystal and silver no brighter 
than the faces surrounding it. Some- 
body has evidently just said some- 
thing amusing, for smiles brighten 


great 





«“ Pure and Sure.” 


Cleve 


lands 
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in kitchen and dining-room. 
philosopher whispers to 
* Economy, not to say penurious- 
ness.” In another darkened dwell- 
ing a single lighted chamber tells its 
sad story of the sorrowful watch of 
sickness or death. 

With a sympathetic tug at his 
heart-strings the wayfarer turns the 
corner and 


himself, 


canopied entrance, and line of car- 
riages rapidly coming and going, 
speak of the celebration of some 
festival. 


he does so is rewarded by a burst of | 


triumphant music from within anda 


glimpse of a procession of which the | 
the | 


chief figure is one clothed in 
spotless garments ofa bride. He 


turns upon his way with an unspoken | 


blessing upon the new life just be- 
ginning. As he rambles on through 
the night, he fancies that he can 
clearly read the story of the home- 
life in the rays which come from 
those lighted windows, and his eve- 
ning stroll becomes a parable. This 
is its lesson: 


The world is full of theories about | 
You cannot take up 


home making. 
a paper or a magazine which is not 
full of hints for the solution of the 
household problems which are puz- 
zling us. Some of them 
ticable and valuable, but 
them tell us nothing we 
know before. If you have 


did not 
studied 


these subjects, still more if you have | 


experience, 
own 


had you have formed 
your about the right 
method of managing your 
training your servants and bringing 
up your children. But you cannot in- 
trude your theories upon your neigh- 
bor; he has his own; they abso- 
lutely contradict yours, but he is 
just as sure they are the right ones 

You cannot correct the mistakes 
ignorance is making; you cannot 
right the wrongs inflicted by preju- 
dice or other wrong-headedness. 
There is one thing you can do, how- 
ever; you can draw back your cur- 
tains and let your beautiful home- 
light stream out into the dark night. 
One home makes another. Who 
has not known such an influence in 
his early life—some household where 
all that was good and true seemed 
to centre and to light up the dark 
world outside with its glow? Some- 
times it is our childhood’s home 
which is the model for our own— 
whose memories are all so sweet and 
tender, that we cherish them and 
try to reproduce them in our later 
years. 

Sometimes our good angel brings 
us in contact with some home which 
stands to us ever after as the ideal 
for which we strive. Such a house- 
hold rises up just now inthe mist 
of the Past. It consisted of Father, 
Mother, children, maiden aunt, dogs, 
cats and birds—yes, and even fish ; 
for there was a fascinating aquarium 
belonging to the boys, the stocking 
and managing of which was a never 
ending delight to us all. It cannot 
truly be said thatin this charmed 
circle there was never a sharp word 
spoken, for all were very human, 
even to some infirmities of temper. 
But there was a deep and true affec- 
tion underlying even the faults of the 
human nature; an affection which 
was ever ready to acknowledge a 
wrong and never ready to demand 
such acknowledgement. There 
was a never-dying loyalty to each 
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| 
The | Sk 





comes suddenly upon | 
a mansion whose windows, bfightly | 
illuminated to the very roof, whose | 


‘The philosopher joins the | 
crowd of curious spectators, and as | 


arrest and pro 


ly 
Mrs. L. 
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’ -when it had drawn into 
° -omeone from the dark 
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sinwins 
ts glowing 
. Varmed by that g 


low there 


love for humanity, 

man’ in its best sense. 

7 of this loving house- 
down through many 
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no longer has anin 
vet many a home 


and become 
irce of inspiration to 


ossible to estimate 


ts ways 
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iinful things in 
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[| have not 
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sec them,” he 
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ON was unfeignedly 


red an eX] lane ition, 


[ e not one pleasant associa- 
childhood and my 
[1 r received one expres- 





from my parents, 
pleasure 
them. My only 
hard, unchildlike 

id punishment. 

tho wht of 
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, 1 have never had the 
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can have 
happy, well- 
light dissipates 


perience a 


home 
having 


one 
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Its 
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HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 


t inp teacher of a cooking-school 
Sa ely to her class: “ It is 
ise pretending that house 


hg is easy; it isn’t. It is hard 


k However, says the N. Y. 
re are ways of more or 

ss alleviating the hardship, and 
it them have been discovered 

i family in the suburbs, where 


ire generally unsatisfactory 
t f tenure. 


lar household consists 
4 mother and two daughters. If 


y are left maidless—and that is 
ncommon occurence in village 
they perform the disagreeable 
known provinc ially as doing 

wn | era plan which 
One prepares 

> morning, luncheon 
dinner on the next. 
lear away and wash 
each one is re- 

i different meal each 
10 other concern, ex- 
nenial labor. Who- 

eakfast does the up- 
well that day. 

ot this family, even 

ape servants, is to di- 

manic, -atering, seeing after the 

RE , ae +» among themselves, so 


t prove so wearisome 
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eh : , 1ér plan of 





NY or 
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4nning food 
ee ri Ming “oc, and overseeing its 
ING. This gives a much greater 
Variety 


for the table, and is good 
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practice for the daughters, as wellas 
a relief to the mother. 

Likewise, it is an economical ar 
rangement. Each manager makes 
it a point of pride to see how 
can run the on the 
sum, as there is the com- 
every Saturday night with 
the accounts of the other two to spur 


well 


she house least 
possible 


parison 


her on to her best endeavors. 


FAMILY 


RECEIPTS. 


~» of me and Ilo 


Dear Madam 
of your correspondents 
for 
which we have 


Some time 
asked fora 
send 


family 


ago one 


receipt Rusks. l one 


used in our 


for along time with excellent re- 
sults. 
MRS. A.’S RUSKS. 
lake a piece of bread dough after 
its first rising. Add one egg, halfa 


BD? 
cup of sugar, butter the size of an 


egg. Work all 


together thoroughly, 


and if necessary add a little flour to 
stiffen Let it rise a second time. 
When light, roll it out and let it rise 
a third time on the board. ‘Then 
form into buns and bake in a mod 
erate oven Have ready a little 
sweetened water and rub over the 
top as soon as it comes from the 
oven. a Se 
FROST JELLY. 

A very ornamental dish can be 
made by serving frost jelly with col- 
ored blanc: mange or even a plain 
custard. It is made by sateen to 
lemon or any other light jelly the 


beaten whites of two eggs just as it 
is nearly cold and ready to 
Stir in the whites and pour intoa 
The whites of egg 


clouded effect like newly frozen ice. 


set. 


mould give a 


When you are the 
hogar Fn chicken-pie remember 
it wil | facilit: ite the 
pieces of chicken are placed so the 
all point to the centre. 


preparing 
serving if the 


bones 


THE VANITY OF MEN. 


66 AM tired of this talk of femi- 
nine vanity,” said a woman a 
while ago, ‘‘and of the instances 


drawn from supposed peculiar 
love of dress. There are countless 
authentic examples of the like con- 
ceit and the like fondness for fine 
raiment in men, although seldom 
one is given so pronounced as a 
fact told me by an official at Sing 
Sing Prison. He declared that 
some of the prisoners are as partic- 
ular about the arrangement of their 
striped clothes as if they were ex- 
pecting to take a stroll down the 
avenue. They even preserve, at no 
little trouble, a crease through the 
centre of the trousers legs.”’ 
“Probably,” a second woman 
went on, “the average man would 
contend that it was not fair to class 
the dude, in Sing Sing or out, with 
the rest of his sex; but I remember 
an instance of masculine vanity in 
quite another sort of man. This 
person was over sixty years old,a 
grandfather, so brilliant intellectu- 
ally that I have heard him rated as 
the best thinker in America, and by 
a competent critic, too. I never 


our 


saw a person more devoid of con- 
ceit in regard to his brain work; 


but one day, in a pert mood, I hap- 
pened to remark to him his pecu- 
liarly becoming dress, and the truth 
that he, although far from a hand- 
some man, was looking particularly 
well on that occasion, If you will 
believe me, he simpered and tossed 
his head with delight, precisely as 
a silly schoolgirl would do.” 

“That pleasure in a new kind of 
compliment,” rejoined the first 
speaker ‘has something touching 


in its general excess of expression. I 
once heard a prominent public 
reader praised for an evening's en- 
tertainment, and marveled at the 
coolness with which she accepted 
the warm phrases from so high a 


source; but, when I, a_ stranger, 
dropped a word of flattery to her 
beautiful eyes, she actually ran 


across the room to me, seized me by 
the shoulders, and ‘Do you 
meanit? Dx have fine 
And, leaning over, she 
on both cheeks.” And 
conversation got around to 


‘ 
n 
woman's vanity again, after all! 


cried: 
you think I 
ey es ? : : 
kissed me 
so the 





A BREATH OF FRESH AIR. 
|" kept in one room at any occupa- 
tion whatsoever, but particularly 
when the employment is mental, 
most reviving and restful practice is 
that of the pure atmos 
phere of an unused room, or out into 
a sunny the piazza, and 
there, after first emptying the lungs 
of the foul air they contain, to take 
in two or three deep breaths of oxy- 
going back refreshed, to 
s work Care should be taken, 
however, not to inhale air that is too 
icy into the lungs. 
How necessary a complete ventila- 


going into 


corner of 


gen before 


one 


tion of the lungs really is may be 
more fully appreciated when it is 
better understood how very possible 
it is to contract malaria from the 
impurities of one’s own body. The 
common belief that when one is 
surrounded by pure air one will be 


kept free from all such evils, will not 
hold good fo1 who use only 
the upper part of the lungs in breath- 
ing, and never thoroughly rid 
these organs of foul air, 
time vitiates the blood and produces 
those mysterious malarial symptoms 
that the patient cannot account for. 
Wise Fast Indians many centuries 
before the Christian era practiced 
deep breathing and holding the air 
in the lungs for the purpose of cleans- 
ing all the organs of the body. # 


those 


who 


which in 


BICYLING FOR GIRLS, 


HE willdo well not totry tolearn 

to mount until she has become 
somewhat proficient in riding, says 
Harper's Round Table, so that she 
can ride four or five miles at a time 


over an average country road. 
Mounting will then come easy, 
whereas at the beginning ‘it is ex- 


tremely difficult. When sitting on 
a bicycle a girl should be in an up- 
right position, practically when 
walking. The saddle should be 
broad and flat, and, while most of 
the weight of her body rests upon 
the saddle, it is nevertheless true 
that she should put as much of her 
weight upon the pedals as possible ; 
it not only makes riding and balan- 


cing easier, but it distributes her 
weight over the machine, both to 


her own comfort and to the safety 
of the wheel. 

Sitting perfectly upright, she 
should be able to place the instep 
or hollow of her foot between the 
heel and ball squarely on the pedal 
when it is at its lowest point in the 
arc,and inthat position her knee 
should be practically unbent, al- 
though, as amatterof fact, it is better 
if the knee is what might be called 
‘sprung’ a little. At all events, the 
body should not sag from one side 
to the other as the pedals turn, and 
when the rider is forcing the wheel 
ahead with the ball of the foot on 
the pedal, the knee would never be 





Pears’ 


Can I afford 
to use it? 
Yes 


afford 


;you can't 

not to 
but that is not 
the 
using it. 


‘ason for 


straightened actually if this rule was 
followed. 

‘There is no advantage whatso- 
ever in trying to secure a long 
reach; it does not help you in any 
way, and it makes it more difficult 
to send the machine ahead either 
faster or slower. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in going up a hill. 
Women, asa rule, do not have the 
fault which many men have of lean- 
ing forward far over the handle. 
They are more apt to sit upright 
than most men; but they have one 
fault which should be corrected, and 
that is the position which the 
handles occupy in relation to their 
bodies. A _ girl should sit upright, 
as has been said, and in that posi- 
tion, when she places her hands on 
the cork handles, her arms should 
be slightly bent at the elbow. 

It is very common, however, to 
see the arms so much bent that the 
forearm forms almost a right angle 
to the upper arm. ‘This is not only 
uncomfortable, but it deprives her 
of the purchase which she needs 
when forcing the machiné ahead or 
going up ahill. In other words, 
it is much more difficult to ‘ pull’ on 
the handles when the arms are bent 
to a right angle than when they are 
practically straight. On the other 
hand, the fault of leaning the weight 
of the body on the handle-bars 
should be avoided with the utmost 
care, as that forces the shoulders 
back and the chin forward on the 
chest, and in time distorts the whole 
symmetry of the upper part of a 
person’s body. 
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Philip L. Hale 


COLA ROSSI’S. 
N my last article I spoke of Cola 
Rossi’s ; and that reminds me 
that we always meant to write some- 
thing about the place. For Cola 
Rossi’s atelier is the most distinc- 
tively Bohemian of any of the French 
ones. By that I mean that it is run 
in a careless, hand-to-mouth fashion, 
very different from the businesslike 
methods of Julian’s or the official 
red tape as the Beaux Arts. Nice, 
stout old Cola Rossi never seemed 
to care if the boys paid or not; | 
suppose he had got so used to them 
not doing so. As to keeping orde 
in the place, why, it never occurred 
to any one even to try to, Chen 
the New Woman was there in great 
force. She’s been ruled out at Ju 
lian’s after some /uneste experiences, 
and as they haven’t as yet 
ciated woman suffrage in 
she’s still not allowed at the 
Arts. 

Cola Rossi’s Académie is on the 
ruedela Grande Chaumiere. ‘This 
street is named after a famous dance 
hall, called Grande Chaumiére, which 
used to exist on one end of said 
street. It was much the same sort 
of place as is now the A/oulin Roug 
at the other side of Paris. Itisa 
rather dismal, ghostly street, and 
yet I would like well to be walking 
down it at this moment. Some 
bare walls, a wine shop or two, a 
crémeric, half a dozen studios—these 
make up its hundred yards or so of 
length. I’ve drunkmy café au /ait of 
a morning in the crémerte. It was 
very bad coffee. I remember opin 
ions were divided as to what it was 
made of. Some of us insisted it was 
ground burnt bones; while certain 
fantaisistes would have it that it was 
made from sheep’s blood. Anyhow, 
it was very nasty. 

Fortified by the sheep’s blood, one 
would make one’s way cross the 
muddy street. Muddy, of course ; 
for in one’s memory the composite 
photograph of Paris is rain and 
mud; the sunny exposures were so 
few. Safe across, one came on a 
‘hole in the wall,’ with a sign above, 
stating in general terms that Cola 
Rossi engaged to teach you to 
draw and to paint. If he can 
do so, he can do more than any 
other man I know of. Working your 
way through the dim passage—dirty, 
oily, and ill smelling—you came on 
a little court yard, where were cer- 
tain carts, disposed here and there, 
and also a vaulting bar and various 
weights and dumb-bells. Here the 
strong men of the studio were wont 
to come and ‘show off,’ during the 
rests of the models. These strong 
men were terrible nuisances, they 
were always ‘travelling on their 
muscle,’ as the saying goes. But I 
have seen one of them quieted for 
a day by a ‘jolt in der jaw’ from the 
slightest and quietest man of the 
class. 

Next to the court-yard, you came 
to the ante-room. Here were prize 
drawings, drawings from competions 
and work by famous old members of 
the class: one, I recall, was by a 
Prix de Rome. One gets, over there, 
however, not to think too highly of 
Prix de Rome merely from the name. 
When you’ve seen it won successive- 
ly by four of your old class- 


app! e 
France, 
Jeaux 


mates, you know,that a Prix de Rome 
is very human and capable of doing 
mighty poor work. 

It was in this room that one 
bought paper and charcoal and that 
sort of stuff. Most of the men 
were too hard up even to think of 
paying on the moment; and that 
suggests a question. Who ever 
Quartier Latin student 
when he was flush? They must be 
at times; for they have the reputa 
tion of eventually paying all debts, 
but I never happe ned to see one. 


caught a 


The presiding spirit of this ap 
proach to Inferno was Angelo. An 
gelo was one of the characters of 
the quarter and deserves a descrip 
tion. He was an Italian—a model 
what Italian isn’t ?—and a 
caretaker, 


genet il 
a sort of char-man, as it 
were. It was his business simply to 
sit about in an aimless sort of way, 
watching that nothing was stolen; 
to bear, with a sleepy nonchalance, 
the chaff, dadinage and occasional 
abuse of the students; and to sell 
any paper or charcoal that might be 
required He could have posed 
with credit as any one of the four 
\postles—not to mention the Patri 
archs. For his big white beard and 
mildly expression made 
him quite the Raphaelesque, normal 
or Nordau—conception of one of 
these characters. He talked the 
vilest English it has been my luck 
to hear; but his genial smile and 
general air of donhummie made him 
a very pleasant personality. 
Usually of Monday mornings there 
would be a great crowd of 
models loafing 
huping for 
‘pose’ 


imbexc ile 


Italian 
about the place and 
a chance of getting a 
for the week. Models of 
every age and sort; for every mem 
ber of the Italian families of that 
quarter goes in for posing. Old 
men who do the apostles, little boys 
for young Saint Johns, young men 
who will take the part of Saint Se- 
bastian or of Bacchus at a moment’s 
notice. One after another is given 
a chance to get up on the platform, 
and then pandemonium. 
The model takes a ridiculous, im- 
possible, fompier pose, and each of 
the students roars out his opinion 
of the model, quite careless as to 
whether any one may chance to 
hear it. At last the massier by 
frantic cries of “A little of silence, 
my sirs’”’ gets a little, the matter is 
put to the vote and the model is 
chosen or rejected. 

Then every one gets to work. I 
went, chiefly, to the night class and 
so I shall speak largely of that. 
There were lamps with strong re- 
flections above our heads: one to 

very two or three students. After 
the first flurry of getting started, the 
class would settle down to quiet, hard 
work. For the crowd that gotoa 
night class are apt to be the most 
serious men among the students. 
It’s no particular sport after a hard 
day's work to go and draw all the 
evening, and the men who do it are 
not apt to waste much of their time 
in fooling. { think it makes the 
day's work too hard, but the men 
who went there were of the sort who 
‘could not sleep, hearing continually 
the rustling laurels of Miltiades.’ 
They simply had to work till they 
dropped. Some of them dropped, 


ensues 


but of those who ‘stuck it out’ I 
could name a couple of sculptors and 
one or two painters, already well 
known. The class varied in quality. 
At one time it had the reputation of 
doing the strongest student work in 
Paris. Agood many ofthe Beaux Arts 
men came there of nights, and some 
of the ‘strongest’ Americans. Later 
on, the quality of work fell off a 
It is hard to explain the 
in certain 


good deal. 
improvement or falling of 
years, All schools experience it. 
It happens that a certain knot of 
especially clever boys enter all in 
one year; their work sets the stan 
dard high ; 
in the effort to reach it, and the 
class becomes a strong one. For 


every one else improves 


instance, at the Beaux Arts at one 
time, Bastien Lepage, Doynan 
veret Courtois, Edelfelt and 

the engraver all worked 

The school became very 


len or fifteen years later 


there were no pa! 


the same place 
ticularly strong students, and the 
tone of the whole place suffered in 
consequence 


+ 


‘r the class had got well under 

with their work, C I 
was very apt to stroll in to 
things were doing well. He 
criticised, being simply the 
of the place—although I believe he 
does ‘sculp’ a little. Heused to be 
a famous model, very good in his 
line; but having more initiative 
than most of that sort, he 
up the old place on the rue de la 


neve! 
owner 


bought 


Grande Chaumirre (which I believe 


used to be Suisse’s ac ademy, famous 
a generation ago) and started the 
present school He is a man of 
most jovial countenance and chk 
ful manner. I’m sure I don’t 
how he makes any money out of the 
plac e, for he is the kindest of credi 
tors. At Julian’s, if a poor dev 
couldn’t pay at the end of the 
month, out he went; but many men 
worked for months chez Cola 
without dreaming of paying. 

Of a Tuesday night a sudden hush 
would fall on the place; you would 
hear a man talking in a gentle, low, 
rather sad voice; and you knew the 
Professor had come. This was 
Rixens, a man who has no reputa 
tion in America, whose work I 
don’t especially like, though I’ve 
seen strong things by him. Never 
theless, this same Monsieur Rixens 
taught drawing better than any 
man I have ever seen. He _ had 
been a famous draughtsman himself 
in the schools, and he understood 
the scienceof thethingso thoroughly, 
he made the matter so simple, that 
no one but a fool could fail to under- 
stand and to learn from him. I 
fancy his teaching was a good deal 
like that of Géréme in his best days; 
for of late the Géréme school is 
hardly so strong as it used to be. 
We used to draw with charcoal 
point, seldom using the stump, and 
searching for character and sim- 
plicity rather than for detail or 
‘finish.’ 

Of course, in a place like this, 
there were sure to be no end of 
‘characters’ among the students. 
To begin with, they came from 
every end of the earth : from Amer- 
ica, of course—that goes without 
saying; from France, nowadays, 
not quite so much; from Norway, 
Switzerland, Germany, Poland, 
Greece —simply from everywhere. 
One only needs to copy the names 
from a geography. Then, as I 
hinted, there were a number of 
women there. Their position must 
have been unpleasant, but they 
didn’t seem to mind it, and of course 
it was their affair. If they liked 
that sort of thing, well and good. 


Rossi. 
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- ymat week has been and Mr. Robert's clear-cut, soldierly 
disappointing!y Varnum. : 
no novelties of any Cissy Fitzgerald has won from 
though a light comedy the merry-making town such swift 
ston has been pre- popularity as waits on nimble heels 
eading theatre, and a_ and fetching eyes; and The Found 
which the same is__ ling, that somewhat unsavory vehicle 
for the di “f ay of her gifts, has 
is Oscar crowded the Park Theatre at every 
Husband, the play adie. ; 
cowardly Ihe Fatal Card, that paradoxically 
y the author has proved so financially well worth 
Fan,’ produced _ playing, ends its three ‘months’ run 
Street Theatre by the at the Boston Museum _ tonight. 
Company It Burmah with its hearty fighting and 
g, as its not less hearty loving, will hold the 
vs have hith Boston Cheatre stage for several 
more ver weeks to come Che Lucky Star at 
| ethically, thas the Grand Opera House proved 
the Ideal Hus a somewhat unlucky introduction 
sh politician for the stars of the new company, 
gy, whose brilliant so many of whom are fitted to shine 
a secret and in worthier spheres. We trust that 
dishonor, but has the next managerial selection may 
on the highest prove a happier one. 
. ) mite Aa Jefferson is evidently a favorite 
“eth basse with Smith College students. He 
ft hh a announced to play in North 
RE. - ..*, ampton andthe morning of the sale 
; o cS of tickets, the street and sidewalk 
worship 1” frone of the Opera House, were 
: ane A black with people. Some of the stu 
saohens dents went at4 A.M. Every seat 
we s teed was sold and the day of the per 
seni: atulian bly, formance standing tickets were 
which Mr. Wilde #8Sued at $1.00 each 
ei: “Shae Carrying out its function as a 
ae in: tied tle public educator in light opera the 
ead. atm: eae Castle Square Opera Company have 
he desperate trap sung, this week, Sir Julius Benedic t’s 
kt ante che TO popular opera, Lily of Killar- 
gives forth his endless ®°Y: The historic interest of this 
es to an increasing Performance is greater than the in- 
the ones being trinsic interest. — It belongs to the 
ry. middie of the * hool of operatic melodrama—the 
finished drollerv by Plot is the plot of the Colleen Bawn, 
Le Moyne and Mr. Kelcey. Miss The music is stiff and dreary. 
, brilliant German ad. / bere are one or two rather pleas. 
— inveils the husband’s i™g melodies, but none of striking 
me to his young wife’s eyes, worth. The orchestration is per- 
siveness and vitality : fectly conventional. Still, because 
wife. Miss levies ls it was once popular the Castle 
texed and astifctal « Square has surely done well to pre- 
Mr Grattan is person sent it. The parts were in good 
nest, but too often un- ands. The burden of the work 
¢ through the extreme con-_ fell on Miss Lane and Mr. Murray ; 
is methods. they were quite unexceptionable. 
| medy in question is Mr. Wolff, also, as the faithful serv- 
Man with a Past. presented for ing man was at his very best. Mr. 
. rmances at the close of -/¢etSS¢ had a congenial part as the 
ngagement, by the Holland self-conscious young squire. Miss 
oma, at the Tremont “Theatre. Mason had but small chance to dis- 
5 try enough and harmless tinguish herself ; she acquitted her- 
ugh variation on a very familiar self satisfactorily. Mr. William 
me: the cr pping up of a man’s ree Wooley was surprisingly dignified 
his reformed and and convincing as the priest. 


sent; and it is played 
, finish and drollery, 
their able supporting 


, Lights, at the Bowdoin 
‘Heatre, has made manv 
ness of action and 


during the two highly 
successful weeks of 
nest, virile appeal to 
tism rings altogether 


S instant answer. Many 
tions will pass into 
tradition, for their 


S and their power: 
yng them Mr. Wright’s 

Me. ¢ ‘ourtleigh’ s 
ind, Miss Atwell’ wMorence, 


(yra 


‘@4 all the many wonders of the 

mechanic arts shown at the 
Charitable Mechanics Fair, there is 
none which illustrates more vividly 
the vast increase in production made 
possible by ingenious machinery, 
than that which is seen in the shoe- 


making department. An _ expert 
workman can stitch five pairs of 
soles a day, and calls ita fair day’s 


work. A machine at the Mechanics 
Fair, operated by one man, will stitch 
four hundred pairs in one day. And 
all this advance has come about 
since young men, who today are 
casting their first vote, put on their 
first pair of boots. 


WHY THE LEAVES FALL. 

It appears strange, says the N. 

Home Journal, that the fall of 
the leaf may be sometimes con- 
nected with the approach of cold, 
and sometimes with hot weather; but 
it is very conclusively shown that 
this is the case. Heat and cold are 
only indirect causes, the primary 
cause being the danger threatened 
to the plant by the continuance of 
transpiration; and it is contended 
that the throwing off of the tran- 
spiring surface and the temporary 
stoppage of the sap current furnish 
one of the best protective measures, 
in plants surrounded by air, against 
excessive transpiration. Again, in 
autumn the absorbing activity of the 
roots is so reduced by the low tem- 
perature of the soil that the water 
which is lost by transpiration is no 
longer replaced. 

Frost hastens the 
but it was partially 


fall of the leaf, 


accomplished 


before the frost set in; and where 
the leaves still cling to the branches, 


already made for 
Kerner is careful 
must not be as 
the 


season 


preparations are 
their detachment. 
to point out that it 
that the plants 
approach of either the dry 
or the winter, and he explains the 
phenomenon on the assumption that 
in a climate which renders a long 
cessation of transpiration necessary 
those plants flourish best whose 
natural characteristic is to follow a 
period of energetic working by a 


sumed fofesee 


season of rest. 

Plants differ materially inthe time 
their leaves, trees 
losing their 


shedding 
mountains 


of their 
growing on 


foliage several weeks in advance of 
those in the plains, although much 
later in coming into leaves. Pri 
marily, the stripping of the leaves 
depends upon the drying up of the 
sources from which they obtained 
their water, and the detachment is 


brought about by the formation of a 
special layer of ‘cells known as the 
layer of separation. This consists 
of a parenchymatous and 
the constructed that 
they are easily separated by mechan 
ical agents. As soon as restriction 
of transpiration comménces, thin 
walled cells are formed in the lower 
part of the leaf or leaflet, and form 
When the layer has attained 


tissue, 


walls are so 


a zone, 


its proper thickness, its cells sepa- 
rate from each other, the so-called 
middle lamella of the cell wall is 


dissolved by organic acids, and con- 
tinuity between the cells of the 
layer of separation destroyed, with 
the result that the most trifling cause 
will effect a fracture and bring the 
leaf to the ground. 
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OFFICE 
CAT 


HER MEWSINGS 


66 ELL, do you know it seems 


to me we've gotten through 
with a good few things in the last 
fortnight |’ said the Office Cat, 
with that air of Duty Performed, 
which the copy books used to tell 
us is a Rainbow in the Soul. 

“As how?” said I: the elegance 
of whose English the Office Cat has 
done sadly much to corrupt, since 
my official association with her 
began. 

“These things among. others 
We've married off Marlborough at 
hopelessly long last; we've settled 
the referendum vote; we've read 
Out and alas!—the very last of the 
Jungle stories, ‘because there are no 
more to tell ;’ we've proved that the 
American public w// take interest 
in the doings of the American army, 
if these doings are honestly and 
picturesyuely presented to it; we've 
learned the necessity of a new word 
keenly and 
universally enough existent among 
sensitive folk, but as yet unworded ; 
we've z 

—"*Q if you please !”" said I. 
“Tf you wouldnt mind taking up 
these widely-varying points one by 
one, instead of complicating one’s 
mentality by flashing them kalei- 
doscopically 

“Well, then: seria/im if you like. 
First, marrying off Marlborough. 
Isn’t it a mercy that it’s all nicely 
done and over with, and we can un- 
fold our morning paper once more, 
without full page Ducal likenesses 
—not at all like, let us merci- 
fully hope !—staring us out of ap- 
petite. And—say/” said the Office 
Cat, with a confidential lowering of 
the voice. ‘Do you know I always 
supposed that marriage was the sort 
of thing it isn’t really convenad/e to 
discuss until Someone as is Some- 
body said in print that Miss Vander- 
bilt didn’t make that marriage a 
little bit because she wan'ed to be a 
Peeress, and with Peer-ess-es stand, a 
cor’net on her forehead and big di’- 
monds on her hand: it was only 
low-minded, ornery, no’ count scrib- 
blers who could hint at such a thing: 
what she married for was a Career : 
he is an Hereditary Legislator and 
she'll bea Legislatoress, you see, and 
guide her adopted country into the 
paths of virtue—/¢Aa?’s why she mar 
ried! Isn’t it beautiful? Only she 
doesn’t look just like that in her 
photograph, now does she? 

— “Well, they’re married, any- 
how: and the church was veiled 
with orchids: ard there was rather 
an ‘orkid’ thing down stairs, too, 
when the bride’s father—” 

—*“If you make such another pun 
I'll throw up my contract!” 

“Eh bien! Let’s get back to busi- 
nessthen. I never was more con- 
vinced what a brilliant future I had 
behind me as a newspaper a/faché, 
than when there came to me, the 


to express a feeling, 


day after the party, so to speak, such 
a lovely, /ovely ‘exclusive’ that if it 
had come a few days earlier would 
have been ‘that tide which taken at 
the flood’--Say ! What do you think 
of a conversation between the bride 
and groom—a private conversation, 
mind you, reported verbatim by an 
ear-witness ?’ ; 

“I might have my opinion as to 
thesocial morals of that ear-witness,”’ 
said I, 


“Bless your heart! She’s the most 
sensitively honorable soul alive! Her 
social morals are ferfect/ She's no 
newspaper-lady!” said the Office 
Cat, with a vengeful glare through 
her lorgnette. “She was sitting at 
the Newport Casino, just in front of 
the Duke and his /ancé 


and they 
didn’t lower their voices 


and she 
couldn’t help hearing: and this is 
what she heard. 

“Duke. ‘Ya’as. 

“She. ‘Not really 

“Duke. ‘Ya’as. Really. Warm.’ 

“She. ‘But when you think it’s 
August 

“Duke. ‘*Ya’as. | hadn't thought 
of it being August. Does make a 
difference. Don't know as one cou/d 
call it warm—for August.’ 

“She. ‘No. No: I don't think 
one could really call it zarm—for 
August.’ 


I call it warm.’ 


“Isn't it deau-tiful! Disraeli is in 
the silent tomb and Gladstone in 
retirement, to think of those young 
Hereditary Legistators going back 
to England and their Careers ?” 

“Through with ‘em ?” said I. 
“Yes. Permanently I trust!” said 
the Office Cat briskly. 

“ Next?” 

«The referendum vote. Of 
course it went against us. The 
world continues to be made up, as 
in the Scotch philosopher’s day, of 
several millions of people, maistly 
fools. But aren’t the suffrage 
workers gloriously plucky, though ? 
Busy counting the ‘yeas’ they did 
get, against the ‘ yeas’ they wouldn't 
have gotten a few years ago, and 
logically deducing therefrom the 
overwhelming majority of ‘yeas’ 
they're going to get a few years later. 
They'll get there. And joy, to the 
earned luck of ‘em, in that hour! 

—‘Doesn’t it make you feel 
lonely, that Mowgli will run no 
more on the trail with his ‘ blood- 
brothers, the beasts of the Rukh,’ 
but will henceforth be a_ Forest 
Guard not so very unlike another, 
with brown babies tumbling on the 
floor of his hut? Oto most men, 
as to him, comes the ‘spring run- 
ning ’ after the which they never go 
on the long trail more!” 

“Well, and what better ?”—— 
‘To make a happy fireside clime 

For weans an’ wife, 


That’s the true pathos and divine 
O’ human life!’”’ 


“ Other singers, other songs. 
‘ Tenderest voices cry Turn again! 
Sweet lips tarnish the scabbarded steel : 
High hopes faint on a warm hearthstone : 


oe 


He travels farthest who travels alone! 


“To each his own song !--And 
next ?” 

“Well, next my gladness that 
‘Northern Lights’ is a success at 
the Bowdoin Square. It wears the 
blue and it wears it worthily ; and 
one’s heart, for the good minute, 
rises with the hand of the big, 
manly soldier, to salute the flag. It 
takes one by the throat, whiles 
and whiles wakes honest laughter ; 
and what else needs a play to make 
it good and to be remembered ?” 

“ There was one thing more?” 

‘Yes. The need of a mind-word, 
such as there is not in our language, 
nor indeed, I think, in any language, 
to stand betwixt liking and love. 
Because there isa feelings 


g betwixt 
liking and love. 


Love’s a big word, 
to be said when church-bells ring 
liking’s honest and forthright, but 
there’s no heart-heat in it: we want 
a word forthe warm, quick kind 
ness and dearness and nearness some 
folk wake in us that we daren’t say 
‘love’ to, though it may be the 
germinating seed of love. The feel 
ing that makes a man long to kiss 
a woman's hand, rather than clasp 
it, though he may never dream of 
her brow or lips. Sort of thing 
that makes a woman want to rest 
her hand on a broad shoulder and 
say ‘my lad’ to the boy she’s been 
decorously ‘mister’-ing for months 
for fear of manly 
dignity.” 

“Sort of thing,” said I, ‘that 
Mary Robinson sings in that little 
rhyme 

ce V/s course !”’ 


hurting his 


said the Office Cat 
and I left her crooning it, as the 
dusk fell and the stars began to 
blossom through the blue: 


‘You love me not: you know I do not love 
you, 

Yet sometimes in the night 

I smile a little, softly thinking of you, 

Ere yet the dawn is bright. 


‘I love you not. I know 
it: 

Yet, when the day is long, 

You haunt me like the sweet line of a 
poet, 


You charm me, like a song !” 


you love me not 


Dorotuy LunNpDT. 


SEPARATED BY FATE. 


A well-dressed woman walked into 
the Crocker Building yesterday after- 
noon, says the San Francisco Press, 
and took an elevator. Her husband 
saw her from across the street, and, 
hurrying over, took the next eleva- 
tor. He went to the office where he 
knew his wife had business and 
found that she had stepped in and 
out and gone down in the next ele- 
vator. The elevator despatcher 
said to her: 

“Your husband just went up in 
the elevator. I think he is looking 
for you.” 

The lady tookthe next elevator 
up. Just then her husband came 
down. He looked all around, and 
then inquired of the elevator man: 

“ Have you seen my wife here ?” 

“Yes, she just went up this min- 
ute.” 

The man took the next elevator 
and he was no more than out of 
sight till his wife came down again. 

‘Your husband has just gone up 
again,” said the elevator man. 

“IT guess he’ll wait for me this 
time, so I'll go up.” And up she 
went. 

Down came her husband a second 
afterward. 

“Did my wife come down again ?” 
he inquired. 

“Yes, and just went up again. 
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She thought you would wais¢.., 
“Well, I'll wait here” 
He waited about 

and then, growing 

an elevator up stairs 

waiting for him 

again just as he dis 
“Well, I will wa 
catch him this time. 
After standing 
several minutes she 
stairs and find hi: 
whisked out of sig 
of another elevato; 
“ Your wife has 

said the elevator m 
The husband sw 

his breath and start 

building. At the 
changed his mind, 
elevator up. D< 

at the same moment 
‘“He’s just 

the elevator mar 

weary look of 

mad as a hornet 
“Then I had 

and catch him,” 


; 
; 
| 


and 


Up she went a 

- Just went 
vator man. 

“T’m darned 
again,”’ said he 
here,” and he 
stairs. Half an 
still sitting there 
equally determined, 
him up stairs. 


A COLD DAY IN TEXAS, 
‘“T see,” said tl 
lessly, for he had f 
man with the ging 
ting behind the st 
the temperature d: 
grees in fiftee: 
‘Texas the other d 
‘“‘T don’t call t 
the man with the 
remember when the 
us campin’ up in 
that the temperat 
sudden that one of | 
outfit, which was in t 
was caught and froze 
stood with its heels 
days. We had ather: 
but the cussed thir 
us, so I can't ezzactly say 
much of a drap it wuz.” 
“Oh, yes,” said the scl 
“it is a well-knowt 
temperature of abo 
below zero the meri 
cannot register.”’ 
“That wasn't 
man,” said the man 
beard, with fine s« 
mercury drapped s 
friction made it red 
the glass.” 
The man from | 
gan to snicker, but the Ginge! 
stopped his mirth wit 


For Over Fifty Years. 
Mrs. Winstow’s SooTHING 5 . 
millions of mothers for their 
soothes the child, softens t! 
cures wind colic, and is the 
5c. a bottle Sold by 
¢ sure and ask for Ms. Wir 


SUMMER GUIDE BOO 
TO BOSTON. 


The **New Harr 
is a Summer Gu 
Boston. 


—_—— 


Price, $1.00: 


For sale at a arent 


and by 


J. Stilman Smith & (- 


3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 
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THE SEASON’S FURS. 

. 1 seem that we must sub- 

ng chilly this season, 
ster LOW much money we may 
; raps. A fur coat, that 
-giving cover, is hardly 
the enormous sleeves 
vogue, and the mak- 
» all their ingenuity 
sleeve 


S nto devote <é 
susness of the 
the fact that un- 
be widened, or so ar 
t can be opened for the 
h of the under-sleeve, 
stit of the coat must be 

us to the gown. 
to suggest an arm 
wed a box pleat on 
ilder, the pleat to 
the fullness of the 
flat along the shoul 
tween the arm-hole and 
perhaps opening and 
s part of the collar. Un- 
the arm-hole fastens 
When the coat 
he hook or button is 


nd the arm-hole is in- 


KO yutton. 


imference by the size 


hich spreads its full 


’ y the passing of the 
The pleat to be re- 

itness by the refastening 

it completes the round 

( Will not Filene, 


nd Jackson, and other 
ts making a specialty 
es its take notice and add 
design of this kind to their 
With such a sleeve, a fur coat 
rht be possibility. Persianna 
made into snugly fitting 
t coats, with high collar and 
kets and double breast ; and such 
warmth ensuring, and entirely 
usiness and general wear. 
f this kind can be ob- 
ned fora cost no more than de- 
Sd for an ornate and compara- 
iseless cloth coat. 
skin is made into coats of all 
es; and coat cut is almost a 
rantee of genuine seal, for the 
French and China seals 
ng in pile and too unelas- 
tolend themselves to coat mak- 


8) 


garment 


seems an extrava- 
sleeves unfit it for 
| ind the delicacy of the 
OS it of practical value for 
coat best meets. Only 
in who dresses on all 
evening occasion in the 
fashions, does there 
em excuse for the seal jacket. The 
ave ‘e n, who must content 


rhe sea coat 


self vi ne garment for all 
wear, will select a fur cape ; and 
will mit to being a little 
os Gr line seal capes cost from 
100 to.$300, and you may not hope 
ir t onger than a season 
et ring them seriously. 
, Se | hardly wear longer, 
othe . $20 to $60 buys an 
SNe Seal | , the wearing out is 
Pa season flares in 
Pell ( and, and at longest 
rns ya e below the elbow ; 
hel be "ae 6 Cut lifts the folds jauntily 


>n ber 
the stylish se This adds to 


tect but takes from the 
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comfort the garment is supposed to 
supply. At oor the same price 
as electric seal comes wool seal—a 
rich brown, long pile fur, subjected 
to very little finish and therefore of 
excellent wearing quality. Last 
year this seal was cut only in long, 
ugly capes, quite devoid of style, 
but this year several first-class deal- 
ers—E. B. Sears for instance 
shown the fur in the most 
modelled capes; for 


have 
correctly 
general wear, 
combining due attractiveness, and 
proper durability, they are to be 
chosen. 

The little triple capes, with their 
series of fluted lines, are very pretty, 
very attractive, but they have little 
but their stylish prettiness to war- 
rant their purchase. Such little gar- 
ments cost in electric seal, with 
martin or persianna or chinchilla 
trimming, from $25 to $70; and 
about $25 they are hardly more than 
collars. If a warm wadded, unpre- 
tentious cloth cape or a homely and 
serviceable coat is planned, which, 
when supplemented by one of these 
pretty triple shoulder capes, takes 
on holiday appearance, and may be 
worn for dress occasion, then there 
is wise reason for investing in a 
shoulder cape; especially asin early 
spring the little garment can be 
worn alone. 

Chinchilla is the fashionable fur 
of the season. It is more delicate 
even than seal and needs the more 
careful handling. For any but ele- 
gant wear, it is open to many of 
the objections to be remembered 
against genuine sea], ‘This season 
it is quite as expensive as seal; 
$300 may easily be spent for a little 
double shoulder cape, that in itself 
will convey little warmth except 
about the throat For the woman 
whose sheltered luxury protects her 
in her carriage from the weather, 
such a cape is in entirely proper 
taste ; and chinchilla is not open to 
suspicion, it cannot be imitated as 
can seal. The fur is very beautiful, 
blends in artistic harmony with the 
delicate coloring of a formal cos- 
tume. Ermine is suitable only to 
the most delicate wear, and there is 
nothing more beautiful. 


IN THE SHOPS. 

Toppan has some exquisite novel- 
ties in toilet goods, brushes and 
combs and mirrors backed with 
china. The long-looked-for Pom- 
padour combs are to be found there 
—almost their first appearance in 
Boston. 

Stearns has been showing a beau- 
tiful selection of art silks at fifty 
cents a yard. These silks are in- 
tended for draperies, but in many 
cases design and coloring suits them 
to fancy waists, sleeve or fichus and 
fronts. 

Kakas and Sears are both show- 
ing new designs in coats and capes. 
In buying fur it is really only safe 
to purchase from a responsible fur 
handler. Bargain furs at general- 
goods stores are dangerous invest- 
ments, even though the establish- 
ment be a high-class one. A special 
experience is required in the selling 
of fur. 


The milliners are showing very 


Beecham's pills fot consti- 
pation 1o¢ and 25¢. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 

Annual! sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 
dainty neck-wear to make the bon- 
net to match a dream from which 
not even a big price serves to waken 
the unwary. 

Capes suddenly lengthening into 
two long points in front are suitable 
for large folk who find the usual 
round cape unbecoming. 

SHERIDAN. 





The well known house of Springer 
Brothers, 500 Washington Street, 
the Headquarters for Cloaks and 
Furs, invite attention to their 
superb display of fine out-door suits 
and garments, of one of which a 
correct representation is given 
above The latest and most ap- 
proved styles are displayed in all 
their elegance and especial atten- 
tion is paid to fitting and making 
suits and garments to order. 


THE CRAWFORD SHOE IN NEW 
QUARTERS. 
Boylston Building, Up One Easy Flight. 


Entrance from 657 Washington Street, 
or through the Continental Clothing Store, 
by elevators. 

Full lines of our Celebrated Crawford 

hoe at retail at our regular stamped (on 
hoe) prices. 

At the meeting recently held in Brockton 
shoe manufacturers agreed to advance their 
prices on shoes on account of the great ad- 
vance in all kinds of leather. We did not 
attend that meeting, and have not agreed to 
advance our prices, and shall not do so. On 
the contrary, we have improved the quality 
of our shoe whenever possible, and shall con- 
tinue to sell it at our old prices. 

Our manner of doing business is, like our 
shoe, different from the ordinary. 

In starting out to sell our entire produc- 
tion to the consumer we promised a better 
shoe at a lower price than shoe dealers 
could give. We have eft our promise. 
The result is, there are more gentlemen 
wearing the Crawford Shoe today than of 
any other make of shoe in the world, and we 
find ourselvesthe largest manufacturers in 
the country of fine shoes exclusively for 
men’s wear. 

When asked why it is that so many have 
started out to do the shoe business our way 
and have failed to succeed, our answer is 
that though there are shoes and shoes, there 

is only one Crawford Shoe and we have it. 

Remember this! The comfort to be had 
in wearing a Crawford Shoe, to say nothing 
of its other good qualities, will well repay 
your going up one flight of stairs to purchase 
it. Bouve, Crawford and Co., Corp., mak- 
ers of fine shoes for men’s wear, soylston 

suilding, Washington and Boylston Sts., 

soston. 


Powder, 
breath 


[L. B. PLETCHER & C0. 





“| imperishable Tooth Brush 


Manufactured in England for my trade. 


EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED 


BRISTLES NOT TO COME OUT. 


DUDLEY, “DRUGGIST, 


Park phctahares sess Boston. 





Use Dudley’s Myrrh Bark and Borax Tooth 
hardens the gums and sweetens the 


Always on hand a complete line of 








able to the most delicate stomach. 
solutely #o griping or subsequent depression. 


It is its own best ac 
for sample to 








NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


lo Measure. 


L. E Fletehier & C6. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


Custom Shirts 


= LAXATIVE ; 


SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 


Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 
«+ AND... 


Purifies the Blood. 
It is a gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept- 
t causes ab- 
Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 


50c. per Bottle 50 Doses. 
Brightens the Spirits and Invigorates the Mind. 
leettleonmed Send 12c. in stamps 

Nathan G.Bubier,Ph.G., Lynn, Mass. 


Retail druggists supplied by every 
Boston Wholesale House. 









Re moval. 





After a continuous business career of 
twenty-six years at 54 TEMPLE PLACE, 
we are compelled, through alterations in 
building, to remove our establishment to 


No. 42? Washington Street. 


(Up one Flight), opp. Summer St. 


LOUIS STEUER & CO. 


Formerly of Gerlach & Steuer of $4’ Temple Place. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Hair Cutters. 


Manufacturers of 


FINE WICS AND TOUPEES. 


“Subseite fr the Commonvealt, 
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mm. Nethersole begins an en 

gagement of two weeks at the 
Hollis St. 
ing in 


Theatre, Monday, appear- 
Denise. This is her first 
Boston appearance in the role. 
Miss Nethersole will be heartily 
welcomed. There was no more 
interesting success than that of 
Miss Nethersole last season; her 
brilliant engagement at the Boston 
Museum almost amounted to a 
triumph on the part of the young 
and little heralded star. This year 
Miss Nethersole is under the thor 
oughly efficient management of the 
Frohmans; and Boston looks for an 
other memorable 
ments. 

At the Grand Opera House 
Messrs. Mansfield and McGee will 
present Frou-Frou next week with a 
really notable cast, including all the 
ladies of the company except Miss 
Kate Ryan. Miss Martinot will 
play Frou-Frou. It will be the first 
appearance of Miss Clarke in the 
Company; she is certain be 
warmly received, 


series of engage 


to 


Army and navy people are taking 
much interest in Northern Lights at 
the Bowdoin Sq. Theatre, and 
Military box parties have been fre- 
quent. This week officers from the 
U. S. S. Enterprise, and the Staff of 
the Naval Brigade witnessed the 
play with evident interest. The 
stirring dramatic qualiiy of Northern 
Lights combined as it is with 
almost faultless military picturesque 
ness of detail their enthu 
siastic approval. Northern Lights 
is to stay at the Bowdoin till No- 
vember 23. It is then to go to New 
York. ‘The melodrama, Saved from 
the Sea, wherein the discerning 
machinery of a gallows three times 
refuses to work and hang an inno. 
cent man will take the place of 
Northern Lights. 


meets 


The Hollands present tonight the 
double comedy bill, A Man With a 
Past, by Harry and Edward Paul- 
ton, and The Bicyclers, by John 
Kendrick Bangs, thus closing their 
interesting engagement at the 
Tremont Theatre. Critical and dis- 
criminating Boston has_ tendered 
these stars an appreciative consider- 
ation, and their return will be wel- 
come. Next week Mr. James 
O'Neil will present Virginius every 
night but Saturday. Saturday night 
and Wednesday matinee, Monte 
Cristo will be the bill. Spectacular 
effects are promised for both plays 


The Castle Square Theatre will 
give one more week of Lily of 
Killarney. The evident apprecia- 
tion of this opera, which would 
appear dry to most audiences, shows 
how much Boston likes simplicity 
in music. 


Mechanics Fair is 
brilliantly to its close. 
only two weeks more. 


Next week. at the Columbia, 
Robert Gaylor in In a Big City. 
Tonight closes the engagement of 
Mr. Geo. W. Monroe in A Happy 
Little Home. 


progressing 
here are 


The Crystal Maze is attracting 
crowds. 

At the Boston Music Hall Pade- 
rewski will appear in conjunction 
with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Tuesday evening, November 19, 
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This will be 
appearance 


at 8 o'clock. 
and only 
the noted 
sion 
will 
ing. 


The Fatal C actually makes 
its last Boston play tonight at the 
Boston Museum. ‘Too Much Johnson 
will take the stage next week with 
Mr. Gillette, the author, in the lead 
ing part. New York laughed many 
months over this play and it seems 
likely the Boston Museum 
another long 


the 


this season of 


first 


pianist. 
Paderewski’s 
be 


Upon this occa 
Polish Fantasia 
given its first Boston hear- 


ard 


will have 
run. 


Burmah still holds 


Theatre. 

Mr. 
notable ion 
of the noble character of John Swift 
wind at the Bowdoin Sq. 


the Boston 


Courtleigh is making a very 


) 


success in his presentat 


It isa 
artist 
should 
during 
Lyceum 
Hollis St. 


pity that so thorough an 
Ferdinand Goltschalk 
have had little to do 
the engagement of the 


Theatre Company at the 


as 


sO 


Almost everybody has heard 
mors the troupe of 
elephants that has been appearing 
at Keith’s New York Theatre for 
two weeks past, Their advent in 
Boston, eagerly awaited, take 
place Nov. 28. wonderfully 
trained pac hyderms have been drilled 
in many new tricks since their com 
ing to this country, that their 
present performance is little short of 
marvellous. It is rare indeed to see 
a row of elephants standing on thei 
heads. ‘The attraction prove 
particularly pleasing to ladies and 
children, the latter especially, all of 
whom should this oppor- 
tunity of seeing an unique parlor 
circus. Next week, Press Eldridge, 
George Fuller Golden, a refined and 
humorousentertainer; Major Newell, 
who will be remembered as a mem- 
ber of the original Tom Thumb 
company, in trick skating and fancy 
dancing; Canfield and Carleton, 
original sketch artists and grotesque 
dancers; and a host of others 
will appear. ‘Two last week’s 
novelties are retained, Sirron and 
Simkin, grotesque magicians, and 
Daintas Brothers, musicians and 
hat throwers. 


The sale of seats for 
in Puddnhead Wilson, 
the Tremont 
morning, Nov. 


The next attraction 
Theatre will be Monday, 18th inst., 
Hoyt’s play, A Black Sheep, which 
last season ran three months at that 
house. ‘The company is still headed 
by Otis Harlan, as Goodrich Mudd, 
otherwise known as Hot Stuff, the 
young man who prefers to remain 
in Tombstone rather than go to 
New York and enjoy the fortune be- 
queathed him. Mr. Harlan is un- 
equalled in his line of comedy; his 
humor is spontaneous, his methods 
original, his action brisk. Most of 
his associates in the cast who won 
so much favor during his former 
visit are still with him, including, of 
course, William De Vere, the quaint 
Arizona editor. The Queen of Bur- 
lesque is this season played by Miss 
Ada Dare, who has achieved great 
success in the role. Mr. Hoyt has 
reconstructed the play since it was 
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be present in large numbers on the 
opening night and give her a fitting 
welcome back to the stage. The re- 
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Public approval of a 
performance seldom shows itself 
more strongly than it has the past 
week at the Castle Square Theatre, 
where Sir Julius Benedict’s opera, 
The Lily of Killarney, has been 
sung to a succession of delighted 
houses. The splendid patronage 
warrants the management in con- 
tinuing the attraction for another 
week. The Lily of Killarney is the 
greatest undertaking up to date by 
the lyric stock company. The ac- 
tion of the opera calls for all the 
talents and energies of the princi- 
pals, and the scenery is heavier and 
more complicated than ever before. 
It is conceded that the third scene 
of the second act, ‘Devil’s Rock 
the Cave’s Entrance,’ is one of 
finest bits of stage mounting 
made at the Castle Square. 
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EARLY USE OF AMBER. 


Though the largest deposits of 
amber occur on the Baltic, lumps 
are also found all over the region 
covered by similar forests at about 
the same period, as, for example, on 
the east coast of England, in Sicily 
and the Adriatic, in Siberia, Green- 
land, the United States, and 
Australia. But by far the greater part 
of all the amber known comes from 
the Baltic coast, between Konigs- 
berg and Memel; and I will saya 
few words by and by on the mode 
of its extraction there in this enlight- 
ened age. Meanwhile, I will touch 
lightly on its historical use for 
human adornment. 

It is probable, says the Cornhill 
Magazine, that savage man first 
noticed amber when torn by storms 
from its native bed in the sands by 
the seashore and flung upon the 
beach with the pebbles and sea- 
weed, Perhaps the most likely 
thing to attract his attention to it 
in very early times would be its 
singular lightness, for a good-sized 
lump weighs ever so much less than 
almost any other stone of the same 
size, except, perhaps, pumice. If, 
having satisfied his curiosity at a 
first glance, he flung it down and 
broke it, he would be equally struck 
by its yellow color, like barley sugar ; 
not, of course, that barley sugar 
would be familiar to the primeval 
savage who first used amber. More- 
over, he couldn’t fail to observe the 
curious shell-like patterns with which 
it breaks—what science describes as 
its ‘conchoidal fracture.’ At any 
rate, primitive man soon learned to 
smooth and polish the lumps for the 
decoration of his own person, and 
that primitive woman followed close 
in his steps is, to say the least, a 
very probable inference. 

Already, in the interments of the 
stone age, we find amber ornaments 
laid in the grave with the dead in 
many parts of Europe. Indeed, 
owing to its clear pale yellow color, 
amber is peculiarly becoming to the 
dark-skinned races, and even at the 
present day a large part of the out- 
put of the Prussian beds finds its 
way ultimately to Central Africa 
and to the South Sea Islands. By 
the date of the Bronze Age the use 
of the pretty yellow resin ‘in the 
arts,’ as then understood, had be- 
come extremely common. Homeric 
chiefs rejoiced in amber decorations : 
a carved cup of amber has been 
found ina tumulus near Brighton, 
while amber hilts, or pommels, some- 
times daintily inlaid with pins of 
gold, have been taken from barrow 


at Hammeldon Down, in Devon- 
shire ; at Winterbourne, in Wilts, 
and in many other places. Finds of 


this sort are frequent all over the 
Continent. At Hallstatt, our 
Bronze Age ancestors used pieces of 
amber for inlaying the handles and 
scabbards of .swords, while as to 
amber beads, amber buttons or 
studs, and amber ornaments gener- 
ally they occur too often in ceme- 
teries of that time to call for 
separate mention. 


Illustrated Lectures. 


BRAZIL. | __INDIA. 
By MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN. 


Story of an Arctic Expedition. 
By ALBERT WHITE VORSE. 


For Terms and Dates Address 
FRANK S. ALLYNE, Manager. 
120 TREMONT STREET, - - BOSTON. 
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LADIES desiring a just equivalent for their 
money, and OUTSIDE GARMENTS of the very 
LATEST STYLE and finish, should call at 


DPRINGER BROS. 


and examine their NEW JACKETS, handsome, 
genteel, and as satisfactory in price as can be 
found in Boston. Central location. Well-lighted * 


*& Salesrooms and courteous attendants. 


500 WASHINGTON STREET, 
CORNER BEDFORD, 
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558-562 Washington Street. 
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Beaver-Kersey — Hovserurnisuing Purcussex 


0 ' E R C 0 A T S 5 SHOULD SEE OUR GREAT LINE OF 
Parlor Suits, Odd Chairs, Bureaus 
$15.00. | ¢ ie ‘ | Chamber Sets and While 


Enameled Bedstcads. 
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They Are Splendid Value, and Every se 
Me ae e You should visit the Carpet Department ac 
Garment Is Worth $25. | ate = = a] see the beautiful colorings of this seasons St) 


A large assortment to select from 





A Plain Statement of Facts. 


“Beaver-Kersey” is a rare combination of strength and beauty, 
and in style and quality has never been equalled for the money. | 


We Supply Everything Needed 
for Housekeeping. 





Last year, to introduce these superb Overcoats, we sold them at the | Hiwstrated’ Circaters free, showing. 
exceptionally low price named above, and the enormous sale of them | fietocs in | Paster’ Suits. Chasker Of 
induces us to continue the same this season, although similar goods | Ladies’ Oak Parlor Desk, Dining-Room Furniture, Hall Stands, Mort’ 
are sold everywhere for $25. $10.00. Chairs and Desks. 

Previous to our acquiring the exclusive control of this wonder- 
ful fabric, it was never offered to the public except by custom 
tailors at exorbitant prices. 

Fashioned by our own skilled workmen, with custom trimmings, 


we commend them to our patrons as a rare bargain. To those who mention THE ComMMONWEALTH, we will deliv: 
of charge to any point within 100 miles of bos 





SEBECIAL OF FER. 


Colors Are Black, Blue and Brown. 


A. McARTHUR & CO., 
STANDARD CLOTHING (CO,, HOUSEFURNISHERS, 


395 WASHINCTON ST. 16-26 Cornhill, Boston, Mass 











